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BLADES OF WRATH 
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— GH the mist of an English 


meadow comes a gigantic bomber. 


Across its battle-scarred nose is 
painted the name... Spirit of 
Coventry. And as the setting sun 
catches the spin of its “props. it 
lifts its great wings and is gone. 

Soon the sky above rocks with 
the roar of hundreds of Laneasters. 
From Suffolk... and Kent... and 
Coventry they rise... from every 
corner of England they come. The 
greatest striking force man has 
ever launched in the skies! 

There will be blood on the moon 
tonight in Germany... 

7 . 
Night after night propellers made 
by Nash-Kelvinator have carried 
these crusading hosts on high... 

First on Britain’s great Lancas- 
ters and now on many of America’s 
planes—these staunch blades of 


Let’s keep the battle rolling—with War Bonds and all the scrap we can collect! 


{ | 





the kind of America our boys have a right to expect when they come home. 


wrath are veterans of hundreds of 
“fiercely opposed operational 
flights.” 

Each blade is so beautifully ma- 
chined and matched with its broth- 
ers that a puff of a man’s breath 
sends them turning in a fifteen- 
foot arc! Yet so powerful that they 
help take a thirty-ton bomber aloft 
and pull it along at 300 miles 
an hour. 

\ miracle of precision workman- 
ship! Yet—this is only one of the 
many war production jobs en- 
trusted to the skilled craftsmen of 
Nash-Kelvinator, who yesterday 
made refrigerators and automobiles. 

All that we have—in men, ma- 
chines and skill—is being poured 
into the job to get it done... 

For they are our sons, too... 
those fearless fighters of the sky. 
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Our duty is twofold: To help build weapons for Victory and to help build 
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{ Dont say I didnt tell you!'} 


_. von HinpEeNsurc was a profes- 
sional soldier with little taste for poli- 
tis—and little love for the upstart 
paperhanger whom he had to accept as 
Chancellor. 


After the last war, the shrewd old 
Prussian put his finger on one prime 
teason for Germany’s defeat, with these 
words: “America’s brilliant, if pitiless, 
war industry had entered the service of 
patriotism and had not failed it... . 
They understood war.” 

Now history is repeating itself for 
Hindenburg’s successor! America’s war 
industry again is pouring out planes, 


tanks and guns — meeting production 
goals that seemed fantastic at first. 

Back of this fast-growing military 
power is electric power—far more power 
than Hitler and all his henchmen have 
—turning the machines that turn out 
everything from bullets to battleships. 

Behind the great bulk of this power 
are the electric companies under expe- 
rienced business management — doing 
their job right around the clock and the 
calendar — delivering electric power in 
increasing, incredible quantities! 

And back of it all, of course, is the 
American way of life at work — where 









free men are encouraged to invent, in- 
vest, produce, and everybody benefits — 
a way of life the little rabble-rousing, 
rug-biting dictator will never understand 

until at last, perhaps, in some shadowy 
hereafter, he hears his old commander 
mutter: “I told you so.” 
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Farmers will produce almost as much food 
this year as in 1942 .. . but civilians had 
better not count on that fact . . . had bet- 
ter prepare for a substantial pinch in their 
eating habits. The cold facts about our 
food supply for this year are contained in 
this article, which provides the reader 
with an accurate checklist of just what he 
can and cannot expect to get in the way of 


meats, dairy products, vegetables and 
cereals. 
TROUBLE OVER RUBBER................ Pr. eo 


The synthetic rubber program, already be- 
hind schedule, is meeting with new and 
meaningful delays. Congress is consider- 
ing another inquiry into the whys and 
hows. Automobile owners, fondly think- 
ing about tires to come, had better read 
the information presented. 


CRISIS IN FARM LABOR................ P.16 
The mass migration from farms to war 
jobs and uniforms continues. Officials in 
Washington see trouble ahead if the move- 
ment continues. The reader is taken be- 
hind closed doors for a look at some plans 
which now are under discussion to meet 
the problem. Already cries of “radical” 
and “socialism” are being heard, counter- 
ing official explanations of “simple” and 
“necessary.” 


TWO SUBMARINE WARG................ P.18 
Nazi U-boats continue to take a huge toll 
of our shipping in the Atlantic. However, 
on the other side of the world, Japanese 
shipping is suffering from America’s own 
tin-fish. Briefly told—all the facts neces- 
sary to understand the undersea wars we 
are winning . . . and losing. 


PATHS TO NAVY COMMISSIONS..P. 21 
The Navy’s enlisted man now has a chance 
to achieve some gold braid. New rules 
eliminating some barriers is the Navy’s 


News within the News 


answer to the pressure for officer material 
resulting from the expanded war program. 


TESTING POSTWAR ISSUES............ Pane 
What’s back of the issues soon to start 
exploding on Capitol Hill? What are the 
questions with which the opposition will 
bombard the Administration? What an- 
swers is the Administration preparing to 
make? Offered is a preview of a most 
historic Congress getting ready to tackle 
the jobs ahead of it in 1943. 


UNCLE SAM‘S BUTTER PROBLEM....P. 26 
This week’s Pictogram shows which side 
the nation’s bread is buttered on 
thinly it will be 
months. 


... how 
spread in the coming 


BEHIND OUR FIGHTING NAVY........ P 36 
An inside view of how the Navy ashore. 
in co-operation with American manu- 
facturers and merchants, is building and 
supplying the Navy afloat. 
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OY COMES 
HOME 


REMEMBER how he used to come home? 


There’d be the slam of a car door in the dusk. “‘So long, 
Joe, see you tomorrow.”’ Then the swift, light footfalls 
brushing the leaves on the walk, the thud as 160 pounds 
of wiry muscle hit the porch in an easy bound that ignored 
the existence of steps . . . the crash of the front door, rat- 
tling every picture in the house, and the newly baritone 
voice calling, ‘Hey, Mom, when do we eat?” 

Remember? 

Now, a Marine flyer, he comes thundering in to Guad- 
alcanal in the last light, the wind howling through the 
new hole in the fuselage where a chunk of shell just missed. 
The bomb racks are empty and, miles away on the dark- 
ening water, a Jap officer volleys desperate orders from 
the bridge of a destroyer that will never see Yokohama 
again. 

Below, as his plane circles, American guns are still 
pounding away, winking and flashing in the twilight. On 
the flying field the crawling tractors and their sweaty 
drivers are at their endless task, filling fresh shell holes 
and bomb craters, making a safe surface for him. Back 
and forth the tractors go, up and down, looking from this 
height like friendly beetles, each rolling a ball of earth 
ahead of it. He is conscious of relief. That strip hadn’t 
looked too good when he took off. 

He loses altitude now, the ground comes up with a rush 
and the wheels touch and cling. He climbs stiffly down 
and a voice says from the gloom, “‘You’re late, pal. Noth- 
ing minor, I hope?” He grins. Bill must have waited 
around, the worry-wart. What he says is, ““Okay, here. 
Did you wolves by some mischance leave anything to eat?”’ 

He’s back at his home port again—and safe! 

* * * 


To make his homecoming safe, the rugged International 
Tractors which the Marines took to Guadalcanal have 
worked unceasingly throughout that wild fight. Under 
every adverse condition, the tractors have kept going, 
their performance a tribute to the determined men and 
women who built them. 


We take it to be our job, and the only job of the many 
machines and weapons we make for Army, Navy, and 
Marines, to do our best to see that every American fight- 
ing man comes hhome—AND COMES VICTORIOUS. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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a Method 


of Moulding Airplanes 


Fairchild Creates 


Even before Hitler marched on Poland, Fairchild foresaw 
a shortage of aluminum for aircraft manufacture and 
undertook the development of a new aircraft material. 
The result was a practical process of moulding layers of 
wood veneer into complex wing and fuselage curvatures, 
fusing them with plastic resins under heat and pressure. 
Fairchild named the process Duramold. 

In presenting the Duramold process to the Government 
and to the aviation industry for use in speeding military 
aircraft manufacture, Fairchild offered not only a new 
and efficient, lightweight substitute for metal—equally 
strong, economical, readily obtainable—but also a well- 
developed process of making that material and a practical 
method of assembling it in mass production. 

Duramold is now being used, not only in Fairchild 


planes, but in many of the other great planes which are 


AE=TAIRCHILD cv cin: 





Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. I. ° 





Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. . 





Fairchild AT-14 


Out of Non-Strategic Material 
helping win this war*. . . releasing tons of precious alumi- 
num for other purposes. Wings, empennages, expenda- 


ble gas tanks—even whole planes are today being made 


8 
of Duramold . . . flying smoother and faster because of 
their flawless Duramold surfaces. 

Duramold is but one more Fairchild contribution to 
the war effort, rivalling in military value the famous 
Fairchild Ranger engines and Fairchild planes whose per- 
formance has earned the respect of Army and Navy flying 
personnel of the United Nations. Other Fairchild projects 
are rapidly becoming realities of immense importance to 
the war effort. Fairchild engineering foresight is not only 
investing today’s planes with “The Touch of Tomorrow’ 

. . it is doing it at a time when the world needs it most! 


*The Duramold process ts licensed under patents to Howard Ilughes and the 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation. They as well as Fairchild are in produc- 


tion on parts for such companies as Curtiss, Martin and Vultee. 





AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
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Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
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We've been giving you an optimistic picture on the war. It is a picture of 
possible defeat for Germany by early 1944, of defeat for Japan by early 1945. 

That is a considered view. It is the view of high-placed and well-informed 
officials. But: It's beginning to appear too optimistic in light of events, in the 
light of slower-than-expected motion in Africa, Slower motion in the Pacific. 

As things now are working out..... 

Germans are gaining time to dig in in Africa. They're now going to be pushed 
out with difficulty. This means: Italy is being bolstered for resistance. 

Early British failure to center bombing on German submarine bases is paying 
off in continued heavy ship losses to subs; is affecting the African operation. 

Air attack on Germany is held up; is apparently slowed for the winter. And: 
With this lull, Hitler gets time to build his defenses, to get set for spring. 

Trouble is Africa is forcing diversion of planes, ships, equipment to that 
area; is cutting down on men and equipment available for war in Japan. 

So: Months are slipping by; are being added to the war length. Except: Russia 
again is bearing the brunt of war; is wearing down German strength; is making 
Simpler the British-American problem. It is the Russians who prevent Hitler from 
taking advantage of this lull in the West to become entrenched. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























There is this one further point..... 

A strong and growing U.S. military opinion is that time is working against 
Germany; that Germans are blockaded and gradually will strangle to death. 

But: Time is working for Japan; is giving her an opportunity to exploit her 
vast conquered resources. And: U.S. strategy to date is playing into Japanese 
hands by concentrating U.S. war resources in the war against Hitler. 

It's not improbable that U.S. strategy will be altered; that emphasis will 
center: (1) on air attack against Germany; (2) on clearing the Mediterranean to 
open a shorter route to the Far East; (3) on reopening access to China as a base for 
use against Japan; (4) on then trying in earnest to cut Japan's supply lines. 

U.S. military officials never have planned an island-by-island conquest on 
a long road to Japan proper. They see their job as that of cutting the arteries of 
Japanese commerce, then of drawing the Japanese fleet to combat, then of going in 
to pound Japan at home. It's that job which soon may be undertaken. 











All this leads to this war's big mystery. That's the mystery of air power. 

Hitler once was Supposed to have it. He was supposed to have 50,000 first- 
line planes, which one day would smash everything that came into range. 

Then: U.S.-Britain was supposed to have it. U.S. turned out 50,000 planes in 
the last year, Britain 25,000 for a total of 75,000 airplanes, many bombers. 

Yet: Hitler's clouds of airplanes never turned up. And: Clouds of U.S.-Brit- 
ish planes aren't appearing on schedule. There have been a few raids on the Ger- 
mans, a few on the Italians. But: There is no sustained bombardment, no sign of a 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


blow that will suddenly win the war, no show of air power as advertised. 

That's the mystery. It is the mystery of what becomes of all the airplanes. 

This much becomes clear..... 

Airplane numbers don't mean much by themselves. 

Big problem is to get planes into the air and over their target. 

That problem, one of supply and organization, is vast and difficult. 

So: Air power in theory and air power in practice are very different things. 

In practice: The problem of fueling, of repairing, of organizing large num- 
bers of planes is so great that it may be some time before air power shows what it 
might do if it could be used in the way the advanced thinkers contemplate. 

















Slower motion in the war isn't slowing output of plans for a postwar world. 

British are turning out their plans. U.S. State Department has its plans. 
Henry Wallace, Vice President and official planner, is gradually announcing his. 

Mr. Wallace states the big problem. It is this.....After war: 

U.S. spending on arms will fall from above $90,000,000,000 a year to under 
$20,000,000,000 a year within two years after war ends. That's a shock. 

And: U.S. employment of 30,000,000 men in war, 10,000,000 in services and 20,- 
000,000 in war industry, will shrink by 15,000,000 in the same period. 

There in a nutshell is the problem. It is the problem of cushioning the shock 
of a deflationary force seven times as great as after World War I. And: There 
will be the added problem of servicing a debt of about $250,000,000,000. 

Mr. Wallace suggests that..... 

1. Congress should declare full employment to be a national policy. That's 
fine sentiment. But: There's vast difference between sentiment and fulfillment. pla 

2. Prices must be kept under control. This hints at Government price fixing 
as permanent policy. It hints at a floor under prices when deflation starts. 

3. Government must shape a plan to convert war industry back to peace 
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tasks. 
4. U.S. should provide "guidance, technical advice and in some cases capital = 
investment" to help nations seeking to industrialize themselves. ger 


5. There should be some international machinery to disarm aggressors, to 
prevent economic warfare, to settle disputes, to police school systems in Germany 
and Japan. Again: That's easier said than done. It means some kind of world or- the 
ganization. It means tariff adjustments downward, end to currency controls aimed 
at national advantage. It means policing of German-Japanese thought. 

But: British business already is announcing its intent to stand for import hoy 
control, exchange control, Empire preference, maybe subsidized exports. And: 
The U.S. Congress is showing an uncertain mood. (See page 22.) 








Two points on which there is some measure of agreement are theS@..eee 

1. U.S. alone, or with Britain and/or Russia, must maintain air and naval 
bases at all strategic points once this war is won. That's insurance. me 

2. U.S. must find some basis for developing and trading with the less well- 
developed areas of the world. Either that, or U.S. will be forced to turn in on it- 
self and to exploit its own resources according to a planned socialism. 

Burden of debt, of threatened unemployment, of internal problems will be 
so great after the war that this country may be forced to develop world machinery 
by which other peoples can be induced to help carry the load. In brief: U.S. has 
to learn to act like a world banker and world businessman, employing money and la- 
bor of others,’ instead of like a borrower and en employe working for somebody else. 
U.S. never has learned to have other nations work for her. 

















See also pages 13, 16, 39. 
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Nothing that an aluminum man can have to say about 
plastics can add to their virtues or subtract from their 
very genuine possibilities. 

Actually, Alcoa welcomes the strides being made, 
technically and commercially, by this great and in- 
genious industry. 

This is not mumbo-jumbo. It is a distinctly pious 
thought. 

The more folks who get the big idea that the bright 
hope of industry, postwar, is to do new things new ways 
... the more designers who really get down to cases, the 
better for all of us. Imagineering is a nationwide must. 

Plastics do many things better than any other 


material. 















Aleoa Aluminum does many things better than any 
other material. 

The two can team up to do a better job for you in 
certain situations than either could do alone. 

As for Alcoa Aluminum, busy seven days a week 
on war production, we can only remind you that when 
our strong alloys are again available, you are going 
to have to throw your old measuring sticks into the 
scrap heap. New costs, new strengths, new technology, 
new finishes. 

Of such things will postwar jobs be made. On such 
things must our “eighth-day” thinking be concentrated. 


ALUMINUM ComPANyY oF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Alcoa Aluminum 





Debt Reduction by States, Municipalities . . . Record Shipbuilding Year 


New year predictions. Estimates of 
the total labor force that will be required 
in 1943 are going up. Chairman Paul V. 
MeNutt, of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, estimates that between 6,000,000 
and 8,000,000 more persons must go into 
the armed forces or into war work during 
the new year. This would raise the pre- 
vious estimate of 62,500,000 to somewhere 
between 63,000,000 and 65,000,000. 

Chairman Donald Nelson, of the War 
Production Board, predicts that almost 
twice as much war equipment will be pro- 
duced in 1943 as was turned out last year, 
raising the total from $52,000,000,000 to 
$90,000,000 ,000. 

From industry come these predictions: 
G. W. Vaughan, president of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. and head of the East Coast 
Aircraft War Production Council, says the 
aviation industry is expanding its 1948 
output to what once was considered “im- 
possible” proportions. The Edison Electric 
Institute predicts that in every area there 
will be ample generating capacity to serve 
the peak demands for electric power. 


Old year achievements. Secretary of 
War Stimson reports: When he took office 
two and one-half years ago, there was not 
enough gunpowder available to supply our 
present overseas force for one day. Now, 
America is making enough rifle and ma- 
chine gun ammunition every month to 
fire 83 rounds at every Axis soldier. 

Two and one-half years ago, our Regu- 
lar Army consisted of 265,000 men, includ- 
ing an air force of 50,000. This air force 
contained only 2,175 pilots. Today, there 
are 5,000,000 men in the Army. Of these, 
tens of thousands are pilots in an air force 
of more than 1,000,000. 

Shipbuilding: A 635 per cent increase 
over 1941 in production of merchant ship- 
ping tonnage is reported by the shipbuild- 
ing industry as its achievement for 1942. 
Output jumped from 1,088,000 tons to 
$,000,000 tons, the latter consisting of 750 
seagoing vessels, about 600 of which were 
Liberty ships. Average elapsed time for 
construction, from keel laying to delivery, 
was reduced from 105 days to 56. 


Automobiles. It now is easier to buy a 
new automobile than at any time since 
rationing of cars became effective. OPA 
relaxes its regulations on 1942 models that 
sell for $2,500 or more, and on all 1941 
or earlier models that have been driven 
less than 1,000 miles. To be eligible to 
buy such a car, you have only to prove to 
the satisfaction of your rationing board 
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The March of the News 


More Automobiles for Civilians . . . Rising Demands on Man Power... 


that you are employed in a gainful occu- 
pation or in work contributing to the war 
effort or public welfare. It is still neces- 
sary, however, to obtain a purchase cer- 
tificate from your rationing board. Pre- 
viously, in order to buy a new car, you 
had to qualify under a restricted list of 
eligible occupations. 

OPA also released for sale to the public, 
but under strict rationing restrictions, sev- 
eral thousand lower-priced 1942 cars. So 
released are four-door, hard-topped sedans 
made by Chevrolet, Ford and Plymouth. 
Sale of these cars had been prohibited 
since August while the Army and Navy 
filled their requirements. 


Debts. While war sends the federal public 
debt to new and fantastic heights, State 
and local governments are finding that 
war makes it possible to pare down their 
indebtedness. Census Bureau reports that, 
during the year ended June 30, 1942, 
State and local governments paid off $540,- 
000.000 of their total indebtedness of $19,- 
643,000,000. This compared with a de- 
crease of $42,000,000 in the preceding 
vear. Reasons for the decrease are: busi- 
ness expansion, higher employment, cur- 
tailment of funds for construction, and 
postponement of nonessential public works. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government 
continued to borrow in big figures to 
finance the war. The Treasury’s goal of 
$9,000,000,000 in Victory funds was ex- 
ceeded by $3,000,000,000. Of the $12,000,- 
000,000 raised, the public, as distinguished 
from banking institutions, contributed 
about 60 per cent. 





ene 
Australian Premier Urges 
Offensive in the Pacific 


By the United Press 
Canberra, Australia, Dec. 31.— 
Prime Minister Curtin urged again 
today that the United Nations put 
more striking power in the Pacific 
area for a real offensive to take back 
from the Japanese the sources of vital 
| war materials such as rubber and oil. 
Curtin said that an article in The 
| United States News, of Washington, 
| D.C., advocating greater strength in 
the Pacific, paraphrased the views the 
Australian Government repeatedly 
has expressed to United Nations lead- 
ers. The article has been reprinted 
widely in Australia and has provoked 
much interest and comment among of- 

ficials and political leaders. 














The Victory tax. Millions of salary a 
wage earners who make more than $12, 
week started the new year with a py 
cut. That cut amounts to 5 per cent ¢ 
earnings in excess of $12 a week and js; 
the form of a new kind of federal tax. 

This new levy, known as the Victory 
tax, is withheld in most cases from py 
checks and pay envelopes by employe; 
although exemptions from the withholdiy 
feature are provided for the following: — 

Men and women in the armed fore 
farm laborers, domestic servants, casy) 
laborers, self-employed persons, employ, 
of nonresidents when the latter are ng 
engaged in trade or business in the Unite 
States; employes of foreign governments 
and employes who are outside the Unite 
States most of the year. 

The tax will be withheld from all salar 
paid in January, even though part of 
money was earned in December, 19% 
However, all taxpayers will receive a pos 
war credit, 25 per cent of the year’s ta 
or $500 for unmarried persons, whicheve 
is the smaller amount; 40 per cent ¢ 
$1,000 for the head of a family, and! 
per cent or $100 for each dependent. 


War. Bad news for Hitler and his As 
partners came in with the new year: 

In Russia: The Red Army surged fo 
ward south and southwest of Stalingrad, 
retaking large of German- 
territory. Velikie Luki, important base % 
miles west of Moscow, was captured byt 
Russians. 

In Africa: British and American fo 
were readying themselves for a showd 
with Marshal Rommel’s retreating Nazi 

In the Pacific: Allied forces in Net 
Guinea pushed ahead in the Buna area. 











sections 


Food stamps. Effective March 1, th 
Government will suspend the distributia 
of surplus foods to the needy thronghs} 
stamp system. Since its establishment i 
May, 1940, the food stamp program hi 
been in operation in every State. Mor 
than 4,000,000 persons received this typ 
of relief assistance in 1941, but the totd 
has shrunk to less than 2,000,000 unde 
the stimulus of the war boom. Official! 
indicated that the suspension would k 
for the duration. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard saié 
the program is being discontinued be 
cause there no longer are surplus foods t 
be disposed of and because most of thos 
remaining on the rolls are unemployable 
and should be cared for through publi 
welfare grants. 
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Bombs for Breakfast 


As the man says: whatever goes up must 


come down. In the case of bombs, the 


all-important question is where. 


By official count, a remarkably high 
percentage of the bombs released from 
Boeing Flying Fortresses* come down 
where they'll raise the most hell with 
Axis hopes: at sea, on battleships, cruis- 
ers, transports, destroyers, aircraft car- 
tiers; on land, atop factories, arsenals, 
railroads, power-plants, munitions dumps, 
docks, canals and vital supply centers. 

There are two things in particular 
that make the Boeing Flying Fortress a 
mailed glove 


on Fosedom’s aerial fist. 





One is quality: the ability to fly a 
swift, straight course to the target in spite 
of enemy interceptors . . . and, by vir- 
tue of great flight-stability, provide a 
perfect Cand heavily armored) 
form” from which to let loose several tons 
of death and/or destruction. 


“plat- 
Score one 
for Boeing engineers. 


The other the rate at 
which these bombers are built under the 


is quantity: 


concentrated short-flow multiple-line 
production system which results in max- 
machine and 


Score one for 


imum output per man, 
unit of plant space. 
Boeing production men 





There'll come a V-day when Boeing 
engineering and “productioneering” will 
turn from paths of war to paths of peace 
. . . from making the world unsafe for 
tyranny to making the new, free world 
a better, brighter one in which to live. 

For in designing and building Flying For- 
tresses, Stratoliners,* globe-girdling Clippers 
and other airplanes, Boeing continually ac- 
quires new “know-how” in many fields of 
structural, sound- 


It’s the kind 


of “know-how” that helps to win wars, and 


engineering: electrical, 


proofing, heating, radio, etc. 


will some day help to make peacetime prod- 


ucts better and cheaper. 





DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


"THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS" AND 





STRATOLINER** 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 








Weve 20m Lskad: 


HOW A BOY CAN GET ARMY COLLEGE TRAINING 


(Thousands of college students are 
slated for early induction into the armed 
Some will be sent back to se- 
lected colleges and universities, but they 
will find changes in 
Service uniforms will replace civilian 
clothes of most students in the selected 
schools. Courses will be patterned to fit 
military Many must 
shift from courses in liberal arts to scien- 
tific and technical subjects. There will be 
sharp differences in methods of procedure 
in colleges for the Army and Navy. Men 
in college may have a choice of services 
will want to know of differences in 
policy. This week, questions are answered 
regarding the Army college training pro- 
gram. Next week, answers will deal with 
the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 
Many men are asking how to go to col- 
lege under the new Army system.) 


services. 


many conditions. 


needs. professors 


and 


This leads to the question: Will students 
taken into the Army have to go to 
camps before continuing college work? 


Most of them will. The Army Enlisted 
Reserve and the Reserve Officer Training 
Corps will be incorporated gradually into 
the Army’s specialized program. Students 
in less advanced 
training courses 


stages of these reserve 
and students who are 
not in the reserves are likely to be called 
soon. If you are one of these, you may ask 
your draft put you into the 
branch of service that you prefer. If you 
are put in the Army, you will be sent to a 
camp for basic military training before it 
is decided whether you will be sent back 
to college. This usually lasts 13 weeks. 


board to 


How are men selected for college? 

The Army itself will decide. It will follow 
a method similar to that now used in 
picking men for officer candidate schools. 
This calls for qualities of leadership and 
certain physical requirements 


Should you apply for college entrance, or 
wait until selected? 


If you are an enlisted man under 22 years 
of age, you may apply to your command- 
ing officer for study in college. This appli- 
cation may be made when you have fin- 
ished all or part of your basic military 
training, but you would have to finish that 
training 
enlisted men beyond 22 


before leaving for college. Some 
will be picked for 
advance technical training in college. 


Will only those who have had previous 
college work be selected? 
It is not necessary to have had previous 


college study. It is not even absolutely 


10 


necessary to be a high school graduate. 
But the applicant must show that he is 
able to handle the specialized technical 
courses. Under the Army program, there 
will be little or no emphasis on the liberal 
arts, on English, history, languages and 
such, much engineering, 
mathematics and technical subjects that 
will help the soldier in special Army tasks. 


emphasis on 


Do the men selected for study in colleges 
have to pay tuition, etc? 
No. The colleges and universities taking 
part in the program will sign contracts 
with the War Department. The Depart- 
ment will pay them an amount, to be 
established, for each Army student. This 
will include the cost of the soldier’s quar- 
ters, food, etc. In addition, each student 
gets Army pay, $50 a month for privates. 


How soon will the members of the Army 
Enlisted Reserve and ROTC students be 
called to more active service? 


Many of them will be called for their 
basic military training in camps at the 
end of the present college term. After this 
training, they will be eligible for a chance 
to return to college for technical studies. 
Seniors taking advance ROTC work will 
be called to active duty when they gradu- 
ate or finish the next academic term. They 
will be sent to branch Army schools for 
further training for commissions. Junior 
students in the Army Enlisted Reserve, 
students inducted before next 
June 30, who are now taking approved 
technical engineering courses, will be called 
to active duty at the end of the next col- 
lege term. They will be sent to camps for 


or those 


basic training and some then will be picked 
for further technical study at colleges. 


What about medical students in the En- 
listed Reserve? 

Medical, dental and veterinarian students 

‘nm the Army Enlisted Reserve will be called 

to active duty at the end of the next term 


and then will continue their medical 
studies. Premedical students of the En- 
listed Reserve, or these inducted before 


next June 30, who are taking approved 
courses, will not be called to active duty 
until the of the next college term. 
Those picked for further medical or pre- 
medical study will be assigned to such 
study under the Army program. These 
medical courses will be speeded up. 


end 


If you are not included in these groups, 
how can you continue in college? 
If you are a college student and not in 
any of these groups, you are likely to be 


inducted soon, provided you pass the 
physical examination. You will have t 
finish part of your basic training befor 
you may ask to be sent back to college 


Can the soldier select the college he 
would prefer to attend? 


There is no provision under the Arny 
plan at this time for him to do so. In many 
cases the decision on what school a so 
dier-student will attend will be on th 
basis of the studies to be made and th 
facilities of individual colleges. 


How long will these college courses be’ 


The time will vary according to the par fil 


ticular technical job for which the soldier. 
student is being fitted. The courses ar 
being speeded up as much as _ possible 
They are prescribed by the Army, afte 
consulting with the U.S. Office of Educa. 
tion and the American Council on Educa 
tion. As a rule, the selected colleges wil 
run on a 12-month basis to increase the 
flow of trained men into the Army. 


What would happen to an Army student 
who did not keep up with the work o 
his college classes? 


He would be withdrawn immediately by 
the Army and placed on active duty. The 
Army policy, however, will be to try to 
pick only those men for college who ca 
and will keep up with the work. 


Will all students finishing these college 
courses be in line for commissions? 


By no means. If you finish an Army cob 
might be selected for 
further training in an Army officer cand- 
date school. You might be recommended 
for a technical noncommissioned rating 
or you might be sent to an Army unit a 
a private. In exceptional cases, the men 
will be technical 
training. A limited number will be allowed 


lege course, you 


given more advanced 


to go into work of great importance to } 


the war effort, outside of the Army. 


If a student cannot pass the Army physi- 
cal examination, can he remain in 
college? 


Yes. All civilian activities of colleges wil 
not be suspended. In addition, there wil 
be many colleges not selected by the mil- 
tary services for a part in their education 
program, but some of these colleges wil 
be hard hit by the draft of their students. 
Army and college authorities are urging 
that students uncertain about 
how soon they will be called into service, 
as well as those who will not be called, 
continue their college studies if possible. 


Ww ho are 
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HE WAR is forcing great changes in 
T the lives of people all over the earth. 
Some are temporary; others will remain. 

The greatest permanent change will result 
from the increasing use of air as a realm for 
trans portation. Therefore unnumbered millions 
of persons are re-studying geography. 

But there is no map of the invisible air. 

ase 6 
The land and sea miles that separate places 
temain the same. But airplanes cancel the sur- 
fae barriers and change the proximity of 
places. Inevitably, as all peoples continue to 
become closer neighbors, they will have a 
more direct influence upon each other. No 
phase of our lives will be immune to the 
fects of this new propinquity. 

* * * 
The air map above shows nothing but the 
tames and locations of places. As our guide 

We use a polar projection map, 


AIR MAP 


FAIRBANKS 


FT. WORTH WASHINGTON BERMUDA IL 
EL PASO DALLAS ° 7 


M 





Next, we remove all surface “pictures” of 
lands and waters, in order to emphasize the 
essence of what aviation means. Air is not 
divided into many different parts as are conti- 
nents and oceans. Air is one unit, boundary- 
less and universal. 
* * &* 

Air is much larger than all waters and lands 
combined, and is available, alike to all in- 
land and coastal places, everywhere. There- 
fore we believe air is the dominant realm for 
transportation. We know that there will al- 
ways be need for ships, trains and motor 
vehicles, but we believe that the relative 
value and effectiveness of all surface methods 
will be determined according to how well 
we use what only air transportation makes 
possible. 

Fortunately for our nation’s war effort, the 
United States has the world’s greatest system 
of Airlines. As one part of their war-work, 






SANTIAGO 


ACCRA 


DAKAR 


they are operating numerous new routes to 
many foreign lands. Another part is the main- 
tenance of an even better air transportation 
service on the home production front. Great 
as are these contributions to date, in order to 
win, Air Transportation must shoulder much 
more of the war burden. 


* ££ & 


But our air efforts must not relax with vic- 
tory. Immediate development and expansion 
of America’s aviation is necessary also in 
order to protect our nation at the Peace Con- 
ference. Then, either we will be dominant in 
the air — or we will be dominated in the post 
war, air-world. 


ite Me as 


A.N.KEMP —— 
President, American Airlines, Inc. 
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“Proceeding with ro 


Assigned Task” 


UR assigned task is now to give the armed 


forces what they need to win this war. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Engines have be- 
come an important weapon in global warfare. 
Submarines of the United States Navy are 
each day exacting heavy toll from the enemy 
in his own waters. 

The years of pioneering, the years of research 
which made this company a leader in Diesel 
design and manufacture are now yielding rich 


returns to the nation in its time of need. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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OUR DIET FOR 1943: 
EFFECT OF FOOD SHORTAGES 


Less Meat and Vegetables, More Cereals Ahead for Average Person 


Rise in living standards 
of lower-income groups 
expected with rationing 


A real food pinch is ahead for most 
city people. This pinch is not to be con- 
fined to canned goods, which will become 
very scarce, or to bacon or beef or butter. 
Instead, the pinch is to be felt over a 
wide range of foodstuffs, but in varying 
degree. It will be felt even if farmers pro- 
duce the record-breaking amount of food 
they are being asked to produce in 1945. 

There are three reasons why this is so. 
The first reason is found in military and 
lend-Lease demand. A short time ago 
officials estimated that this demand would 
absorb 20 per cent of all food produced. 
Then they raised the amount to 25 per 
cent. Now it is up to 331% per cent. 

The second weather. 
Weather for has unusually 
favorable for the last two years. It will be 
remarkable if it is as vood in 1943, or if 
fool production reaches goals now fixed. 


reason traces to 


crops been 
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FOOD ADMINISTRATOR WICKARD . . . OWI DIRECTOR DAVIS 
... only the patriots didn’t get a buy-line 


The third reason is rationing. Rationing 
tends to level out the amount of food 
available by cutting down sharply on the 
amount going to upper and middle-income 
groups and increasing the amount for 
lower-income groups who are moving up 
the economic scale. 

This adds up to some food scarcity. 
Where that scarcity will be felt can best 
be found by examining each of the major 
foods that go to make up the diet. It 
must be assumed, in making the examina- 
tion, that food production goals are met 
If they are met, and if military and Lend- 
Lease demand is no greater than now 
estimated officially, the outlook for ci- 
vilians will be about as follows: 

Meat in general. An average of 2.5 
pounds of meat a week—130 pounds a 
year—for each individual is expected. This 
than the amount of meat eaten 
last year, when consumption averaged 142 
pounds, but it is more than the 1935-39 
average of 126.3 pounds. 

At first glance, this looks like a lot of 
However, the point is that meat 


is less 


meat 





—Acme 


consumption rises sharply as family in- 
Meat diets in 1942, for ex- 
ample, varied from 77 pounds per person 
in families with less than $500 a year to 
201 pounds for each member of a family 
whose income was about 85,000. 
Rationing thus will tend to curtail meat 
for upper-income groups as more people 
get money to eat more meat. The available 
supply is to be shared more equally. 
The meat supply shapes up like this: 
Beef. Meat eaters will suffer most here. 
The amount civilian 
will be about 57.5 pounds for the year, 
against 64 pounds in 1942 and 55 pounds 
as the 1935-39 average. If it were not for 
the rising demand from families that now 
have more money to spend, most persons 
could hav. steaks and 
But since demand will increase and 
supplies shrink, heavy beef eaters will have 
to cut back closer to the average 
Pork. A switch from beef to pork is like- 


lv. Despite heavy 


comes rise. 


available for each 


their customary 
roasts. 


military and foreign 
demands for pork products, civilian sup- 
plies will grow. An immense crop of pigs 
is expected this spring, providing each 
person with 60 pounds this vear, against 
58.7 pounds in 1942 and 56.5 pounds dur- 
ing the 1935-39 period. 

Veal, lamb, mutton. The supply picture 
isn't expected to change much in these 
meats. Civilians have been eating about 
7.5 pounds of veal and 7 pounds of lamb 
or mutton a year, and they can continue 
to do so. 

Poultry. Chances of substituting chicken 
and turkey for meat are not too good. 
Chicken supplies are expected to jump 
from 22.5 pounds per person to 23 pounds 
this year, which won’t make up for the 
drop in meat supplies. Turkey will remain 
the same, with 22.5 pounds available for 
each civilian. 

Fish. Increased diets of fresh and frozen 
fish also are improbable. The supply will 
be the last year—about 10 
pounds per person. Before the war, civil- 
ians consumed an average of 13.3 pounds 
of fish a vear. 

Eggs. Civilians also can look forward to 
eating fewer eggs. The per capita supply 


same as 
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COMING TO THE POINT! 


‘this year is to be 38.38 pounds, against 
39.5 pounds last year and an average of 
37.5 pounds in prewar years. 

Meat and other protein dishes, there- 
fore, promise to be scarcer on the dining 
table. Now look at other elements in the 
average diet. 

Bread. The supply will be abundant, all 
that anybody will want. This will be true 
of loaves made from wheat flour and from 
other grains. Bread may more 
truly “the staff of life” for Americans. 

Potatoes. Housewives may not always 
have all the potatoes they want. Certainly. 
if they live in the East and demand Idaho 
potatoes, they may be disappointed be- 
cause of transport difficulties. The over- 
all consumption is expected to be about 
130 pounds per person in 1943, compared 
with 141.6 pounds last year and 145 


become 


pounds of potatoes eaten on the average 


from 1935 through 1939. 

Sweet potatoes. Not much change in 
supply from 1942. 

Milk and cream. Average consumption 
by civilians this year is to be about 342 
pounds, the same as in the 1935-39 pe- 
riod, but considerably less than the 362 
pounds in 1942. This amounts to about a 
pint of milk a day per person. But, here 
again, milk consumption varies widely 
with income. The very poor, for example, 
get only about 2.5 pints a week, whereas 
the well-to-do average better than 7 pints 
a week. In some regions, those who have 
been enjoying more milk may have to 
divide their share with others who now 
can have their pint. 

Canned milk. Civilian supplies will drop 
from the 19 pounds per person available 
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in 1942 to 16.6 pounds this year, which 
about equals average prewar consumption. 

Cheese. Supplies of cheese promise to 
make 5.8 pounds available for each civilian 
in 1943, against 6.3 pounds eaten last year 
and 5.6 pounds consumed in the average 
prewar year. Not many civilians will be 
able to switch to cheese to compensate for 
a reduced meat diet. 

Butter. Consumers will have about 13 
pounds of butter for the year, against 
about 15 pounds last year and 16.8 pounds 
as the average. Not everybody uses but- 
ter, so rations are likely to be larger than 
the per capita average. (See page 26.) 

Lard. The butter shortage will cause 
housewives to cook more with lard, but 
there won’t be as much lard as last vear— 
only 13.8 pounds per person against 14.5 





pounds. Lard supplies, however, will be 
greater than the 11.9 pounds consumed 
per capita in the 1935-39 period. 

Cooking and salad oils. These items 
will be scarce, too. The frying pan is likely 
to be used less often in many homes. The 
outlook is for 16.5 pounds per person this 
year, compared with 19 pounds in 1942 
and an average of almost 21 pounds from 
19335 to 1939. This shortage is explained 
by the need of industry, such as paint and 
soap plants, for oils. Their normal over- 
seas supplies have been cut off. 

Sugar. Consumers can look forward to 
another cut in their sugar rations. This 
year’s supply is estimated at 62 pounds per 
person, against 81 pounds in 1942 and an 
average of more than 97 pounds before the 
war. Next year, the average housewife will 


have to get along on about two-thirds of 
her prewar sugar budget. 

Canned goods. A real pinch is to k 
felt here. The supply of canned vegetable 
is to drop from 34 pounds per person ty 
18 pounds, compared with a prewar aver. 
age of 30 pounds. Canned fruits will bk 
down from 24 pounds in 1942 to 15 poung 
this year. Dried fruit supplies will be cy 
in half. The explanation is found in de 
mands by the armed forces and this coun. 
try’s allies. 

Fresh vegetables. Cooks who count m 
using more fresh vegetables to make up for 
the loss of canned goods will be disap 
pointed. There won’t be as many fres 
vegetables as there were last vear; ther 
won’t even be as many as there were ke. 
fore the war. The vegetable supply out. 
look is for 193 pounds for each civilian, 
210 pounds last year and & 
pounds as a prewar average. 

Fresh fruits. Diets can be balanced some 
what, however, by an increase in fresh 
fruits. This year’s supply will give the 
consumer 217 pounds against 170 pound 
last vear and an average of 181 pound 
vearly before the war. 

Cereals. The supply here is abundant, 
There is plenty of wheat and corn ay 
other grains. 

To sum up: American war diets are going 
to be reduced and they are going to 
change, but few families will sink to the 
hunger level. There will be less of almost 
everything, but there will be enough to 
keep healthy. The most notable change i 
diet will be an increased consumption d 
bread and cereals. More persons may le 
come familiar with porridge. 


against 


Burck in Chicago Times 


OFF TO WAR! 
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Prospects for tires 
for civilians dimmed by 
delay in building plants 


This country’s synthetic rubber program 
js running into trouble. Almost a year has 
elapsed since natural rubber sources fell to 
the Japanese, yet not a single pound of 
synthetic has been produced from Gov- 
ernment-built plants. Another year will be 
required before these plants can even be- 
gin to fill the gap left by the fall of the 
East Indies. 
Rubber Administrator William M. Jef- 
fers reports that his program is 30 days 
behind schedule, complains of construction 
delays, and warns of disaster ahead. Sena- 
tor Gillette (Dem.), of Iowa, plans an- 
other inquiry and expresses alarm at offi- 
cial “complacency” over a situation he 
regards as desperate. 
All signs point to the prospect that the 
U.S. is not going to have as large an indus- 
try as officials planned, nor is that industry 
ging to come into existence as quickly. 
There is even a remote possibility that Su- 
matra and Malaya will be recaptured be- 
fore civilians get any new synthetic tires. 
This situation results from the fact that 
synthetic rubber now is having the same 
trouble that bothered all pro- 
gams—shortages. This time the shortage 
is in equipment wanted by the Army for 
aviation gasoline, by the Navy for escort 
vessels, and by the Petroleum Administra- 
tor for pipe lines. They all require boilers, 
pumps, valves, pressure gauges, compres- 
ors and other materials, and supplies sim- 
ply are not available for all the programs. 
Indications are that a backstage deci- 


has war 








ion has been reached to speed up the 
aviation gasoline program at the expense 
of the rubber program. This means that 
tot more than 200,000 tons of synthetic 
nbber will be produced this year, against 
aschedule of almost 350,000 tons; that 
aly a trickle will flow from new plants 
util late spring, at least. Meanwhile, the 
mde rubber stock pile is expected to 
il from 400,000 tons to the danger 
pat of 120,000 tons by next September. 
Chief cause of the delay is the failure to 
fplants in operation that can turn out 

iene. This is a substance, derived 
ther from alcohol or petroleum, which, 
td with another substance, styrene, 
mies Buna S rubber, mainstay of the 
Mogram. To date, the only butadiene 
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TROUBLE OVER RUBBER 


Synthetic Program Threatened by Army-Navy Competition for Materials 


available is coming from small private 
plants in operation before the emergency. 
Next month an alcohol plant is expected 
to start operations at Institute, Va., and 
shortly afterward a petroleum plant is 
scheduled to open at Baton Rouge, La. 
Together, these plants will supply only 5 
per cent of needs. Other plants, 12 in all, 
depend on delivery of equipment. 

Because of the butadiene shortage, Mr. 
Jeffers has postponed plans to step up 
styrene production and to add to the 
nation’s mixing capacity. Delays in plants 
already under construction promise fur- 
ther delays in expanding facilities to make 


cars must be kept operating to avoid a 
collapse on the domestic front. The deci- 
sion, apparently, is to take that chance. 

The risk is hedged, however, by the 
small amounts of crude rubber now 
planned for civilians. Allowance of only 
111,000 tons of crude rubber was scheduled 
for private cars, trucks and commercial ve- 
hicles and other civilian uses, such as rub- 
ber hose, belting and surgical supplies. 

Farmers are expected to get first call 
on these meager supplies, and reclaimed 
rubber is likely to be relied upon to keep 
trucks and other essential vehicles on the 
road on a strictly rationed basis. 





MR. JEFFERS SAMPLES SOME SYNTHETIC 
. .. Sumatra and Malaya may arrive sooner 


alcohol from grain, in which the Gillette 
Committee is particularly interested. 
The present plight of rubber is explained 
by the opinion of the armed services that 
aviation gasoline is needed more urgently. 
This opinion is based on the need for fuel- 
ing more and more planes as fighting 
increases, and the existence of a rubber 
stock pile. Furthermore, Army rubber 
needs apparently have declined with the 
reduction in tank and motor vehicle sched- 
ules. In addition, Army tire supplies are 
said to be large. The result is that buta- 
diene plants are having to wait for materials. 
Chief concern of the Rubber Adminis- 
trator is the outlook for civilian rubber 
supplies. Without synthetic, these supplies 
may become dangerously low, and Mr. 
Jeffers and the Baruch Committee both 
have pointed out that 27,000,000 civilian 


The average private car owner will feel 
little effect immediately from the delay 
in synthetic production. He was not sched- 
uled to get synthetic rubber this year in 
any event. However, his chances of get- 
ting a rationing certificate for a retreaded 
or recapped tire are slimmer still and there 
is a possibility that the Government may 
require his spare. If the civilian situation 
becomes desperate, the possibility arises 
that nonessential drivers may have to give 
up their cars for more essential uses. 

In general, delays in the rubber pro- 
gram signify a delay in making synthetic 
tires available for civilians. The American 
public, therefore, can look forward to 
nationwide gasoline rations on the present 
for 18 months or more, and the 
prospect is that unrestricted driving will 
not return for the duration of the war. 


basis 
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NEW CRISIS IN FARM LABOR 
SEARCH FOR A SOLUTION 


Plans for Worker Migration, Women’s Land Army to Ease Shortage 


Opposition to importing 
foreign hands. How lack 
of help affects food supply 


Workers are continuing to leave Ameri- 
can farms in large numbers. Some still are 
being drafted in the face of changed draft 
rules. Many others are moving to town to 
take war jobs in the face of an end to wage 
freezing for farm labor. 

The result is that the Government ex- 
pects between 1,000,000 and 1,300,000 
farm workers to leave the farms in 1943. 
This means trouble in meeting food goals 
that must be met if there is to be nearly 
enough food this year for civilians, for 
the American armed forces and for the 
Allies. Dairy production already is being 
reduced by the farm labor shortage. There 
is trouble with the harvest of citrus fruits 
and of winter vegetables. 

Out of that situation are flowing some 
ideas that probably are new to the think- 
ing of most Americans. Officials favoring 
these ideas call them simple, necessary 
measures to feed the people in time of 
war. Persons opposed call the ideas New 
Dealish, radical, socialistic. Yet, if the 
food needs become great enough, the ideas 
may move rapidly from the stage of “ad- 
vanced thinking” to the stage of action. 

There really are three plans for dealing 
with the farm labor shortage that have 
rather strong backing inside the Govern- 
ment. Briefly, they are: 

Plan No. 1—To recruit low-income 
farmers. This plan is under rather close 
study. It grows from the long-recog- 
nized fact that, in Southeastern United 
States, in the Ozarks, and in a few other 
regions, many people are trying to eke 
out a living on farms too small, or on land 
too poor to provide more than the barest 
subsistence. In the South, too, are large 
numbers of sharecroppers whose work is 
concentrated in the seasons of making a 
cotton crop and picking it. Their idle time 
could be used to ease the farm labor 
shortage. 

So the idea is this: It is to go into the 
South, under direction of the War Man- 
power Commission and the United States 
Employment Service, and to recruit vol- 
unteer workers. There would be recruiting, 
too, in a few other areas where farmers 
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are having a hard time because of over- 
crowding or submarginal land. The men 
then would be placed in camps and, at 
Government expense and under Govern- 
ment supervision, would be given an in- 
tensive course of training. 

After training, some of the men would 
be moved into the citrus and vegetable 
areas of the Far South or into Northern 
dairy regions. Others might be moved 
northward with the season of maturing 
crops. This would bring them successively 
into the places where vegetables, berries, 
canning crops, and fruits must be harvest- 
ed when ready or else will be wasted. Even 
the need for workers to put up hay and 
harvest grain could be met this way. 

Many of the workers would be kept to- 
gether in camps, moving from place to 
place on wheels. The Government itself 
would place the men in jobs to avoid wast- 
ing their time looking for work. The Gov- 
ernment, too, would supervise these mo- 
bile labor camps, working conditions and 
require payment of wages at least up to a 
specified minimum. 

Farmers or sharecroppers left behind 





would be helped to rent the land vacated 
by men going into the labor camps. With 
more land, it is believed that those still 
farming could make a bigger contribution 
to the nation’s food supply and, at the 
same time, raise their own standards of 
living. Such, at least, is the thought. 
There is much opposition to this plan, es- 
pecially among some of the national farm 
organizations. 

Plan No. 2—To form a women’s land 
army. Here is a plan that was put for. 
ward by Mrs. Roosevelt last year, and 
that has been allowed to lie dormant. It 
is to recruit a land army of women, along 
the lines of the British land army, to help 
in the rush seasons of harvest. 

This land army of women would be 
trained and supervised. It would be moved 
to areas of labor shortage when the crops 
were ready for harvest. In Britain a simi- 
lar plan appears to have worked well. 
Women would be recruited largely in cities, 
In this country, Plan No. 2 has not yet 
taken hold. But the Government estimates 
that 700.000 more women will be needed 
on the farms this year, half of them to take 
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the places of those who are expected to 
leave the farm. 

Plan No. 3—To import workers. This 
plan is to import large numbers of workers 
from the Bahamas, from Mexico, from 
Central America or from Puerto Rico. 
These workers then would be placed in 
camps, would be trained, and would be 
moved into areas where farm labor is short. 
Several thousand workers already are be- 
ing brought in from Mexico under agree- 
ment with the Mexican Government. 

Plan No. 3 already is arousing contro- 
versy. Yet it, like Plan No. 1, has been 
carried out on an experimental basis and 
may be applied on a larger scale in the 
months ahead. 

The Duke of Windsor thinks that his 
territory in the British-owned Bahamas 
could supply much labor. Immigration 
laws enter into that picture, however. 
Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell, of 
Puerto Rico, sees a chance to use part of 
the very great labor surplus of that island. 
On his side is the argument that, if labor 
is to be imported from that part of the 
world, the Puerto Ricans, who are Ameri- 
can citizens, deserve to be considered 
ahead of people from other countries. 

Those are the three ideas that simmer 
under the surface here. None of them may 
be used on a large scale. On the other 
hand, any or all may be used, alone or in 
combination, if the farm labor situation 
continues to grow acute. 

In fact, the idea of supervised labor 
camps has been used extensively by the 
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ABUNDANCE: Where need for workers is becoming more urgent 


Farm Security Administration in seeking 
to improve conditions among _ itinerant 
farm laborers of the Pacific and Atlantic 
Coast areas. The part of Plan No. 1 that 
calls for recruiting farm labor from the 
ranks of low-income farmers has been 
tried out experimentally under Govern- 
ment sponsorship. 

In this experiment, between 50 and 100 
men from the hill country of Kentucky 
were recruited and trained at Ohio State 
University. Some of these are at work in 
the dairy section of Northeastern Iowa. 
Another experimental plan calls for re- 
cruiting 200 men from the cutover regions 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
for employment after similar training for 
a few weeks. 

These uses of the recruiting proposal are 
just test samples. Large-scale use, with 
life in the labor camps on a semi-army 
camp basis, is what is being proposed. 

Back of the proposals is the pressure for 
greater production of food to offset exist- 
ing and prospective shortages. Back of it, 
too, is the mounting pressure for farm 
workers to produce that food. Already this 
demand is focusing on the War Manpower 
Commission and the Department of Agri- 
culture from every section of the country. 
The need for labor is so great that the 
Department is counting on farmers’ wives 
and daughters, on 250,000 farm boys just 
over 14 years of age and 100,000 children 
under 14 to get the crops planted and 
harvested this year. Even that would be 
barely a beginning toward getting the la- 
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bor needed to produce up to the nation’s 
huge food needs of 1943. 

To reach these goals, the nation needs 
200,000 more farm workers than it had in 
1942. But, instead of that increase, a loss 
of 1,300,000 is looked for. So this means 
that, to offset the loss and get the in- 
crease that is needed, the Government is 
facing the fact that 1,500,000 farm work- 
ers must be supplied from somewhere, or 
the food shortages will become worse. 

Two factors are pushing toward a Gov- 
ernment decision to undertake systematic 
recruiting of farm labor: 

First is the fact that, out of the nation’s 
total of 6,000,000 farmers, 2,000,000, or 
about one-third, had incomes in 1940 of 
less than $400 on the average, and all 
together the 2,000,000 produced only 3 
per cent of the nation’s food. Another 
1,000,000 farmers in the next higher in- 
come group also contributed very little to 
this country’s food supply. 

Here is the biggest available reservoir 
of farm labor in this country. It is urged 
that a shift of part of this supply to farms 
producing the bulk of the nation’s food 
supply would result in a net increase in 
food production. 

Next is the fact that this reservoir al- 
ready is being whittled down by the draft 
and a shift to war industry. The Govern- 
ment’s plans for exempting 
farmers do not work for this group. While 
crowded together on submarginal lands, 
the vast majority of these farmers cannot 
produce up to Government standards for 
draft deferment as necessary farmers. 

So they are being drafted or are mov- 
ing into war industry, and unless action is 
taken it is said the farm labor reservoir 
will disappear. 

But strong forces are arrayed against 
the camp recruiting plan. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation is leading a fight 
against the Farm Security Administration, 
its camps and programs. A battle is brew- 
ing in Congress to cut its appropriations 
to the bone. This would head off any ex- 
tension of the camp programs through 
this agency. The issue centers on the de- 
gree of Government supervision to be 
given to men in farm labor camps as to 
wages and working conditions. The Farm 
Bureau denounces wartime efforts to ex- 
tend “far-reaching social controls over 
farmers and farm laborers,” controls which 
it contends are hampering production. 
The critics of the camp recruiting plan 
are inclined to favor importing labor with- 
out large restrictions as to its employment. 

So the plans are caught up in con- 
troversy. And it is argued that the delay in 
decision must end soon, or people will eat 
less this year and next than they would 
if farm labor needs were promptly met. 
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Two Submarine Wars 


Success of Our Craft in the Pacific Offset by 


Answer to U-boat menace 
still sought by Allies. New 
crises seen in ship losses 


In the Atlantic. German submarines are 
scoring heavily once again in their war on 
Allied shipping. Sinkings of ships carrying 
aircraft and fuel and tanks and guns from 
the United States and Britain to Africa 
are serious. Shipping losses are up in their 
fourth peak of destruction for this war. 

In the Pacific. at the same time, Ameri- 
can submarines are scoring heavily in their 
war on Japanese shipping. These subma- 
rines are sinking the ships that are vital to 
Japan. As the size of the U.S. underwater 
fleet grows it will become a major factor 
in weakening the Japanese war effort. 

Here, then, are two submarine wars, one 
favorable to the United States and the 
other unfavorable. Some of the tricks that 
German submarines play upon American 
shipping in the Atlantic can be used by 
American submarines attacking the Japa- 
nese in the Pacific. This country thus takes 
and gives in the submarine war. 

Atlantic war at new crisis. The really 
ereat concern, however, centers right how 
in the situation created by the German 
submarines. Those vessels are interfering 
seriously with the campaign of American 
and British forces in North Africa. They 
are sending to the bottom of the ocean sup- 
plies that are needed urgently by the Al- 
lied troops fighting for Tunisia. They are a 
barrier against shipments of American food 
North 
Africa. Those submarines are = showing 
ereat cunning and power in attack 

The big fact is that the answer to Hit- 
ler’s submarines has not been found. Ear- 


for the starving population of 


lier, when Germany was developing her 
ring of captured submarine bases and while 
those bases were unprotected, the bomber 
plane might have supplied the answe1 

But that time now is past. The British 
did not bomb those bases hard enough 
and often enough to knock them out. 
American bombers have begun attacks in 
force only recently. It is a case of too 
little and too late with the bombings. For 
now those bases bristle with antiaircraft 
defenses. And the Germans have built 
bomb shelters of massive concrete to pro- 
tect the submarines when at the bases 
Two raids on the submarine base at Lori- 
ent have cost the Americans six Flying 
Fortresses shot down and three damaged. 
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—Official U.S. Navy photo 
U. S. UNDERSEA FIGHTERS 
- - . found Japan's soft belly 


The failure to find one decisive answer 
to the submarine is costing the Allies far 
more than that. The sinkings of cargo 
ships in the Western Atlantic in the last 
year exceed 500. Britain’s losses in three 
years. mostly to submarines, are 1,200 
merchant ships and warships. Such de- 
struction reveals the effectiveness of Hit- 
ler's underwater fleet. And now, in the 
winter season that has brought peak losses 
in each year of the war, the Battle of the 
Atlantic is moving into another crisis. 

Hitler’s bid for a stalemate. The pres- 
ent submarine warfare is more than a 
counter for the North African campaign. 
It is an effort to choke off supplies for all 
Allied offensives, present or pending. It is 
backed by a fleet of 300 fast, long-range 
U-boats, 100 of which are constantly at 
sea and whose losses are being replaced at 
a rate of 17 to 25 new vessels a month. 

Allied leaders do not think Hitler can 
win the war with his submarine campaign. 
But they admit its chances of important 
successes. The present rate of sinkings, if 
continued, would limit severely the scope 
of Allied action abroad in 1943, would 
limit the movement of American troops 
overseas, and, incidentally, would mean 


Nazi Gains in Atlantic 


no relief for the American Atlantic Coast 
from the oil shortage because there would 
be small hope of getting ships to transport 
oil. Hitler's submarines threaten to pro- 
long the war. Their campaign is regarded 
as his supreme bid for a stalemate. 

Lacking any one decisive answer to the 
submarine, the British and Americans are 
fighting it with everything they have: 
with convoys, patrol planes, blimps, mines 
and bombings of vards and bases. But de- 
spite all these weapons, some secret meth- 
ods in addition and the latest detecting 
devices. the submarines have been scor- 
ing, particularly with their tactics of 
swooping upon unsuspecting shipping in 
areas that previously had been left alone. 

The Americans and British will throw 
more power than ever before into their 
fight against submarines this year. The 
construction program for escort and patrol 
ships, which has been lagging badly, will 
hit its stride. Sinkings have been falling 
behind the 1942 rate of merchant ship 
construction, which was 8,000,000 tons 
for the United States and perhaps a 
fourth of that for the British Empire. 
This year America alone will build at 
least 16,000,000 tons, or double the 1942 
output of merchant ships. The new route 
through the Mediterranean, when open, 
will lessen the drain on ships. So the 
Allies have a substantial basis for their 
hopes for big gains against the submarine. 

Situation reversed in Pacific. Subma- 
rine war in the Pacific is the Atlantic 
situation in reverse. Japan, like England, 
is dependent on shipping for imports to 
keep her war industries going. Japan’s 
troops, in outposts along the vast rim of 
her new empire, must have supplies by 
ship to keep fighting. She is vulnerable, 
and all of the submarine’s offensive ad- 
vantages that are so hard to offset in the 
Atlantic work against her. 

Japan's merchant fleet of 6,000,000 tons 
is only one-fifth or one-sixth that of the 
Allies. American submarines already have 
sent 100 of her ships to the bottom. Her 
shipping losses are estimated at more 
than 1,000,000 tons—more than twice her 
rate of construction. And the present 
American submarine campaign is only a 
starter. The U.S. is building a fleet of sub- 
marines bigger than Germany’s. That fleet 
is to be sent against Japan. 

So, while the Allies expect to win the 
Battle of the Atlantic, the submarine is 
expected to win over Japan in the Pacific. 
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*THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT IS HELPING THE UNITED 
STATES WIN THE WAR AND WRITE THE PEACE! 


On ONE of his voyages to the New World, 
Columbus found the Indians playing a game 
with a bouncing ball made of “caoutchouc,” the 
dried, gum-like milk of the Hevea tree. Little 
did he know that some day this strange substance 
would become one of the world’s most vital raw 
materials. Today, we call it “rubber” and with 
the United States cut off from its principal 
sources of supply, Americans everywhere are 
keenly aware of its tremendous importance to 
modern transportation and to the cause of Victory. 


Without rubber, we could lose this war! But 
Firestone Butaprene is effectively taking the 
place of crude rubber and in many instances 
performing better than the natural product. As 
a result, it is not only helping to win the war, but 
also write the peace—for after the Victory is won, 
America can, if necessary, remain independent 
for its rubber requirements. Thus, 23 years after 
Harvey S. Firestone said “‘Americans Should 
Produce Their Own Rubber,” his vision is 


rapidly becoming an amazing reality. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B.C. 

















THE FIRST COMPANY IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY TO WIN THE ARMY-NAVY “'E”’ 
AWARD FOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT IN THE PRODUCTION OF WAR MATERIALS 





Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 










Your Advertising and the War 


Carrying on with this war effort calls for 
more than the momentary striking power 
of our armies, the navy and our present 
war equipment. In addition, the concerted 
cooperation of the entire population is re- 
quired. Keeping the home front vibrantly 
alert to the need for cooperation and per- 
sonal sacrifice is a most important part of 
the war effort and provides an outlet for 
the high talents and tremendous influence 
of America’s advertisers. 

With your advertising you can give your 
Country invaluable assistance and at the 
same time increase your prestige. You can 
do this by throwing the weight of your 
“duration advertising” into the dissemina- 
tion of information on the many vitally 


important ways the home front can help 
win the war—through conservation, volun- 
tary rationing, salvaging needed materials, 
health precautions, and by cooperating in 
a hundred different ways. 

Whether your advertising is in the form 
of a machine-gun-like battery of direct 
mail folders and booklets, or a heavy artil- 
lery barrage of pages in national magazines 
or newspapers, your Government will wel- 
come its assistance. 

Through the Office of War Information 
you may obtain suggestions for your wartime 
advertising and information on all Govern- 
ment Campaigns which are designed to in- 
form civilians on the help the Country 
needs from its every man, woman and child. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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NEW PATHS TO NAVY COMMISSIONS 


Increased Opportunities for Enlisted Men to Rise to Officer Status 


College training program 
opening additional field 
to seamen and civilians 


Two broad avenues of advancement to 
commissions now are open to enlisted men 
in the Navy. One of these avenues has 
been open in the past. The second is being 
opened now. 

The two paths are these: 

First, an enlisted man in the Naval 
Reserve, after six months of continuous 
active duty, can apply for permanent ap- 
pointment to commissioned rank in the 
Reserve. Appointments are made when 
the candidates meet the conditions re- 
quired for civilian applicants and when, 
in the opinion of their commanding of- 
ficers, they give evidence of bearing, ap- 
pearance and other qualifications of com- 
missioned officers. 

Second, an enlisted man in the Navy 
may apply for selection in the Navy’s 
new college training program. This pro- 
gram will be opened to civilians as well 
as to enlisted men. Until their period of 
training is completed, all are in an en- 
listed status, and upon any failure to 
reach commissioned rank are returned as 
enlisted men to other duty. 

There is a third path to a commission 
through promotion from the rank of first- 
class petty officer, chief petty officer, war- 
rant officer and commissioned warrant of- 
ficer. These promotions are made upon 
recommendation of commanding officers. 
Temporary appointments are made from 
these noncommissioned ranks although the 
men may not meet the requirements other- 
wise imposed on both civilian and enlisted 
candidates for permanent appointment in 
the Naval Reserve. 

The points above are made by Rear 
Admiral Randall Jacobs, Chief of Naval 
Personnel. Admiral Jacobs of the 
Navy policy as it affects commissioning 
of enlisted men: 

“How this policy of the Navy Depart- 
ment is working out in practice may be 
demonstrated from statistics available in 
this bureau. While the number of officers 
placed on active duty is not available for 
reasons of security, it can be said that, for 
approximately every two candidates com- 
missioned in the rank of ensign from 
avil life during the year ending Dec. 1, 
192, one candidate was commissioned 
from men in an enlisted status. 


says 
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“The best available estimate indicates 
that 10,000 enlisted men were commis- 
sioned during this period, apart from the 
accredited college training (V-1), elimi- 
nation flight training (V-5) and deck and 
engineering training (V-7) programs. Men 
enlisted in the latter programs likewise 
occupy an enlisted status throughout their 
period of training, and this means of offi- 
cer procurement has been greatly extended 
during the last few months 

“The Navy has announced during the 
last few days a new college training pro- 
gram. Candidates are accepted as well 
from civilian life as from enlisted person- 
nel. Until their period of training is com- 
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pleted, all are in an enlisted status, and up- 
on any failure to attain commissioned rank 
are returned in that status to other duty. 
“Under war conditions, a rapid expan- 
sion of the number of officer personnel has 
been found necessary. It has been neces- 
sary in many instances to commission 
men who have become particularly quali- 
fied in civilian life for duties required of 
naval personnel. It could not be expected 
that men with the requisite experience 
and training for billets of this character 
could, otherwise be found. Nevertheless, 
every effort has been made to see to it 
that opportunity for promotion is also 
available to all enlisted men. The proce- 


dure for such promotions to commissioned 
rank has been established and is being 
followed in all ships and stations in the 
service.” 

Admiral Jacobs makes the further point 
that it now is possible for commissioned 
warrant officers and warrant officers of 
the Navy to be given appointments to 
commissions in the line and staff corps 
of the regular Navy. There is no limitation 
on the number of such appointments. This 
means that, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Navy, the door is opened for 
every enlisted man ultimately to become 

commissioned officer. This is true because 
every enlisted man can, if he meets the 
qualifications, gain promotions that even- 
tually will bring him to the warrant offi- 
cer rank. 

The Navy has faced a more difficult 
problem than the Army in drawing men 
from the ranks for commissioned officers. 
A reason is that in the Navy there is great 
demand for men with technical training, 
engineers, navigators, pilots. Emphasis is 
on solid grounding in mathematics and 
astronomy and technical sciences. 

Admiral Jacobs points out further that 
a college education is not necessary before 
an enlisted man can become an officer 
candidate. Every effort is made to get men 
with the best educational qualifications, 
but attendance at or graduation from col- 
lege never has been one of these condi- 
tions. 

Furthermore, appointment to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis is open both to 
men in the Navy and the Naval Reserve. 
Under existing legislation, 100 men in the 
Navy and another 100 men in the Naval 
Reserve are appointed annually to the 
Academy. These appointments are in addi- 
tion to selections by Congressmen. 

Appointees to Annapolis are expected 
to make a career of the Navy. Members 
of Naval Reserve, however, are scheduled 
to be demobilized after the fighting stops, 
when the nation’s sea forces again will be 
officered largely by men specially trained 
and educated for those posts. 

All of this means that, in the Navy as 
in the Army, young men who enlist can 
know today that the door is open to ad- 
vancement that will carry those who are 
qualified to the rank of commissioned offi- 
cer. Old rules that had been a barrier to 
large-scale advancement now are removed 
and both services, as they expand, are 
on the lookout for officer material. 
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America’s Postwar Role: 
Congress as Testing Ground 


Skirmishes of the New Session to Pave Way for a Showdown in 1944 


Renewal of trade pacts, 
operation of Lend-Lease 
due for close scrutiny 


The new session of Congress will be a 
testing ground for the battle to decide 
what role America shall play in the world 
of the future. It will be tumultuous, but 
neither the onetime isolationists nor the 
internationalists of the new Congress ex- 
pect the real showdown to come in 1943. 

Skirmishes over the renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act, inquiries into the way 
Lend-Lease funds are being used, these 
will only pound the issues into shape, draw 
the battle line between the two sides and 
measure the strength of the opponents for 
the real battle to come. At least one man 
proposes to make certain that the Ameri- 
can people have a chance in 1944 to vote 
on the clearly put issue of whether they 
favor the type of international unity pro- 
posed by Vice President Henry Wallace. 

In expectation of the battle ahead, 
thoughts of the nature of the peace will 
weigh heavily upon the new Congress. 
Pre-Pearl Harbor noninterventionists are 
stronger than ever. Many of them always 
have been opposed to the New Deal. Now 
they are willing to provide everything 
needed to fight the war, but they will ask 
more questions to make certain that the 
need is real and that the language of their 
grant is clear. 

Particularly will they be alert against 
any effort to give new powers to the 
Chief Executive that might tend further 
to take the peace and treaty-making func- 
tion away from Congress. This vigilance 
will apply not alone to measures that 
might give him blank-check powers. The 
old noninterventionists, who like the name 
of nationalism or Americanism better than 
that of isolationism for their new doctrine, 
say they must be assured that any specific 
new power given to the President is defi- 
nitely needed to carry on the war. And 
some of them say they will examine any 
misuse of the powers already given. 

The Trade Agreements Act will be ex- 
amined as a potential back door to peace. 
The Act was extended for three years in 
1940. It expires next June 12. Another 
extension will be sought early in the ses- 
sion. It permits the President, who uses 
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the State Department as his agent, to 
grant tariff concessions in exchange for 
similar treatment for American goods. 
Noninterventionists fear that the pat- 
tern of the peace will be drawn by a series 
of trade agreements which will have the 
effect of divesting Congress of its treaty- 
making powers. They think the Adminis- 
tration may be willing to go further 
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toward tearing down trade barriers than is 
the Congress. 

Some of them feel that the groundwork 
for such treaties already is being laid. 
They point to the December exchange of 
notes between Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and Leighton McCarthy, the Cana- 
dian Minister. In these, the United States 
and Canada indicated their readiness to 
co-operate—and invited other nations of a 
like mind to join them—in postwar settle- 
ments whose aims will be: 

to provide appropriate national 
and international measures to expand pro- 
duction, employment and the exchange 
and consumption of goods which are the 
material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples; to eliminate all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce; to reduce tariffs and 


other trade barriers; and, generally, to 
attain the economic objectives of the 
Atlantic Charter.” 

The legal background of this agree- 
ment, however, is broader than simply the 
specifications of the Trade Agreements 
Act. The language is an exact duplicate 
of a of the master Lend-Lease 
agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain. And, under the Lend-Lease 
Act, the terms and conditions upon which 
any foreign government may receive aid 
from the United States “shall be those 
which the President deems satisfactory.” 

Some Senators have a feeling that an 
interlocking relationship will be estab- 
lished between the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and Lend-Lease that will take away 
from Congress any voice in the final set- 
tlements that dispose of the billions Amer- 
ica is now pouring out to its allies through 
Lend-Lease. This is one of the points they 
will raise in the debates of the new session. 

The Lend-Lease inquiry that Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, has in 
mind, however, will dig into another phase 
of these operations. A couple of the ques- 
tions that will be asked are: Do the peo- 
ple of Russia, China or England buy the 
Lend-Lease gifts of the American tax- 
payers or are they given to them? If they 
have to pay for them, who gets the money 
and where does the money go? 

One Senator, familiar with the opera- 
tions, says that Great Britain, having no 
machinery for the distribution of free 
foods to its citizens, turns these goods into 
the regular retail channels. The goods are 
sold to the British people, the distributors 
take a profit, and the remainder of the 
money goes into the British Treasury. 

“They simply haven’t any other method 
of handling it under the British system,” 
he said. “But try and explain that point.” 

All sorts of other questions will arise 
during the course of such an inquiry. 
Many of them will be asked in congres- 
sional appropriations committees, irrespec- 
tive of whether an inquiry is conducted. 
Farm-belt members are asking why a higher 
percentage of 1940 and 1941 imports of 
farm machinery is being allowed for farm- 
ers of the United Kingdom, Australia, 
South Africa and other Allied countries 
than was granted for American farmers. 

In other quarters, questions are being 
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raised about the number of American 
plants that are being moved to South 


America. Plans are being evolved for the 
removal of 500 plants because of a lack of 
raw materials to them in this 
country. Some already have been sent, a 
tire factory from Detroit, an oil refinery 
from Gardena, Calif., a generator plant 
from Long Beach. 

Neither the farm machinery allotments 
nor the plant result 
from Lend-Lease operations. They come 
from of the War Production 
Board and a variety of other Government 
agencies. But they form a part of the intri- 
cate mass of foreign relations questions 
that will be asked of whatever agency hap- 
pens to come within reach of members 
from farm-belt and industrial areas. These 
members feel that such things smack of 
the type of postwar world envisaged by 
Vice President Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace’s idea will not come di- 
rectly before Congress. But it will draw 
fire there, nevertheless. Many a onetime 
noninterventionist will look upon the 
Trade Agreements Act and Lend-Lease 
appropriations as mechanisms to help the 
Administration hit the Wallace-painted 
target of the new world. They argue that 
the Wallace idea would develop a unified 
international system under which the New 
Dealers would try to regiment the world. 

That is not the way Mr. Wallace thinks 
of it, however. He says two of the guiding 
principles of a world-wide democracy must 
be liberty and unity, or home rule and 
centralized authority. The centralized ma- 
chinery that he thinks of includes: 
instrument to disarm 


operate 


removals directly 


decisions 


an 
and keep disarmed 
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The big job right now... 
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. . . will be hunting answers 


those nations that would break the peace; 
an economic agency to prevent economic 
warfare; an international court to settle 
cases in dispute; and a world council to 
meet changing circumstances as they arise. 

The Vice President thinks the regional 
principle might well be followed, Europe 
not being preoccupied with Pan-American 
affairs, America not being preoccupied 
with European affairs. 

“The aim,” he says, “would be to pre- 
serve the liberty, equality, security and 
unity of the United Nations—liberty in a 
political sense, equality of opportunity in 
international trade, security against war 
and business depression due to interna- 
tional causes, and unity of purpose in pro- 
moting the general welfare of the world.” 

Mr. Wallace does not think it “utopian” 
or “soggy sentimentality” or a “dispensing 
of milk and honey” to hold out hope for a 
development of industry and agriculture in 
South America, Asia and Africa, or to de- 
pict a higher standard of living for their 
millions after the war. He says the realists 
gave away billions of dollars of goods in 
the ’20s, exchanging a surplus for bonds of 
doubtful value because a high tariff pre- 
vented an exchange for other goods. 

Where the line will fall as between those 
who want an all-out participation in an 
association of nations such as envisaged 
by the Vice President and those opposed 
to such a powerful central agency is not 
clearly discernible. The composition of 
such an agency and the extent of the pow- 
ers America would yield to it are two 
unknowns which, if solved, would help to 
answer the equation. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 


gan, like Representative Wadsworth 
(Rep.), of New York, would go along with 
an English-speaking alliance. Senator Van- 
denberg was a noninterventionist before 
the war. Representative Wadsworth voted 
against the League of Nations in 1919. 

Senator Vandenberg sees merit in the 
covenant of an English-speaking associa- 
tion such as was described by Winston 
Churchill in a magazine article in 1930. It 
called for common citizenship for the peo- 
ples of the British Empire and those of 
the U.S., with no interference with the 
existing arrangements of any member. It 
would invade no national privacy, alter 
no institutions, require no elaborate ma- 
chinery. It would associate them “by in- 
dissoluble _ ties the maintenance of 
peace between themselves, for the preven- 
tion of war among outside powers and for 
the economic development of their measure- 
less resources and possessions.” 

But these men, like Senator Wheeler, 
suggest that the big job now is to win 
the war. They say it no less vigorously 
than does Senator Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas, who supported the Administration’s 
foreign program all along and through 
whose Foreign Relations Committee must 
come the Trade Agreements Act and any 
peace treaty. 

As to the world of the future, Senator 
Wheeler says that, if a clear-cut issue is 
not drawn between a “regimented inter- 
nationalism” and “Americanism” by the 
Republicans and Democrats in the 1944 
vampaign, he will see to it that a third 
party goes into the field to put that issue 
squarely before the voters—even if he 
has to run himself. 


for 
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MOUNTING DIPLOMATIC PROBLEMS 


Discussion of reduction 
in nonwar spending. Work 
on message to Congress 


The war is bringing to President Roose- 
velt an ever-increasing mass of intricate 
diplomatic problems. The invasion of 
French North Africa gave him a thorny 
political problem. China wants a larger 
share of the American might thrown 
against the Japanese. The conquered na- 
tions of Europe want help. Tight co- 
operation has to be maintained with the 
British, and, perhaps to a lesser degree, 
with the Russians. A steady march of 
envoys moves upon Washington. 

In one way or another, all of these prob- 
lems find their way to the White House. 
General Charles de Gaulle, leader of the 
Fighting French, twice has planned to 
come to see Mr. Roosevelt, twice has post- 
poned his trip. In the meantime, Admiral 
Darlan, a storm center of the North Afri- 
can scene, was removed by assassination. 
The de Gaulle visit still is on the calendar. 
But the effort now is to get him and Gen. 
Henri Honore Giraud, the new High Com- 
missioner for North Africa, to work together 
to unify the French against the Axis. 

Already a mission from General Giraud 
has visited Mr. Roosevelt and talked over 
with him the problem of getting military 
supplies. Many weapons of the French 
forces were of a different caliber from 
those of the British and American forces. 
A certain amount of rearmament is 
needed. Gen. M. E. Bethouart of the Giraud 
mission said everything should be subordi- 
nated to the task of beating the Nazis. 

Mr. Roosevelt got a more complete 
fill-in on the North African situation from 
Milton Eisenhower, deputy director of the 
Office of War Information, just back from 
two weeks with his brother, Lieut. Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower, the United Nations 
commander in North Africa. Mr. Eisen- 
hower predicted serious troubles among 
the civilian population, unless substantial 
quantities of food and clothing are sent 
there by February 1. He said the popula- 
tion was half-starved, stores in Oran and 
Algiers empty, money worthless, and that 
a bolt of cloth would get in exchange any- 
thing the people had. 

The Chinese situation is no less troubled. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is not 


pleased with the extent of the American 
efforts against the Japanese. Instead of a 
offensive 


large-scale against Japan, he 
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Pleas to Executive for More Aid for North Africa, China, Other Allies 


fears the war in the Far East will drag 
along in a minor key. As an evidence of his 
dissatisfaction, the Generalissimo is calling 
home his military mission to the U.S. 
Lieut. Gen. Hsiung Shih-fei, head of the 
mission, talked with Mr. Roosevelt before 
leaving for China by way of London. One 
member of the mission will remain in the 
United States. Even more important, 
Madame Chiang remains here. She has 
not given up hope. And when she has 
completed her medical treatments, she 
will have an opportunity, as a guest at 
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SENATOR BYRD 
. . . challenge accepted 


the White House, to present in person to 
Mr. Roosevelt her views of exactly what 
China wents. 

These wishes already have been put 
into words by the Chinese Ambassador, 
Dr. Wei Tao-ming. He wants an offensive 
and explains: When all the United Nations 
join in an offensive in the Pacific area, 
the war will soon be over.” 

These two phases of the war, though 
representative of the anxious demands 
that press upon Mr. Roosevelt from the 
far quarters of the world, are but small 
illustrations of the scope of the problems 
of conducting a global war. 

The task ahead was summed up by the 
President at his New Year’s Day press con- 
ference as: 

“First, to with the massed 
forces of free humanity till the present 


press on 





bandit assault upon civilization is 


pletely crushed; second, so to organize re- 


com- 


lations among nations that forces of bar- 
barism can never again break loose; third, 
to co-operate to the end that mankind 
may enjoy in peace and in freedom the 
unprecedented which Divine 
Providence through the progress of civili- 
zation has put within our reach.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's list of visitors, short 
though it was, bore ample evidence of this 
pressure last week. In addition to mem- 
bers of the Chinese and French missions, 
he saw Admiral C. E. L. Helfrich of the 
Dutch Navy. The admiral thought the 
Far Eastern fighting was “encouraging.” 

The Governor of Hawaii, Ingram M. 
Stainback, also was in. He wanted some 
of the military controls in Hawaii relaxed. 
Mr. Roosevelt said this might be done. 

The President’s press conferences felt 
the impact of the war, too. He touched, 
though with considerable restraint, upon the 
French situation, General de Gaulle’s visit, 
and Hawaii. Behind him stood a new, 50- 
inch globe, a Christmas gift from the Army. 

But the question which drew the sharp- 
est reply from Mr. Roosevelt was whether 
he would ask for cuts in nonwar expendi- 
tures. He said the Government had been 
making steady cuts in nonwar spending 
and would continue to do so. The big ques- 
tion, he added, was what is a nonwar ex- 
penditure. Would federal meat inspection 
or the control of white pine blister rust 
fall into this class? Congress must decide, 
he said, and the responsibility for cutting 
costs rests upon Congress. 

Here he hit a congressional reflex that 
emphasized the need for his personal touch 
at home, as well as abroad. Senator Byrd, 
(Dem.), of Virginia, Democratic chair- 
man of the Joint Economy Committee, 
said Congress would accept the President’s 
challenge to eliminate nonessential ex- 
penditures, but that no less a duty rested 
with the Executive to recommend econo- 
mies. And Senator Taft, (Rep.), of Ohio, 
proposed that war agencies be probed to 
see what economies might be made there. 

Mr. Roosevelt went ahead working on 
his own chart of spending for the next 
fiscal year and drafting the annual mes- 
sage he will give Congress in person on 
January 7. He held a press conference on 
New Year’s Day, and worked through 
the holiday week end. He could do no 
less. By presidential request, the Govern- 
ment departments were working on New 
Year’s Day. 
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“| TOLD YOU THE HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA PEOPLE SAID 


THAT WARTIME CONDITIONS 
MADE IT WISE TO RESERVE 
ROOMS WELL IN ADVANCE!" 


Things aren’t as bad as this, but— 


Wartime demands for accommodations 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania are making it 
increasingly difficult for us to take care 
of all our friends who “just drop in,” 
without having made advance reserva- 
tions. So... 


For your own comfort and convenience, 
when you come to New York, won’t you 
help us make the most efficient use of 
Hotel Pennsylvania facilities by reserv- 


THREE WARTIME NECESSITIES FOR TRAVELERS 





"ANYWAY, WERE STILL ENJOYING 
THEIR WONDERFUL MEALS, AND 
SLEEPING IN THEIR FAMOUS 

BEDS, AREN'T WE ?” 














ing your rooms as far in advance as 
possible? We'll also appreciate the early 
cancellation of previously made reserva- 
tions, should it be impossible for you to 
use them. 


Your co-operation will enable us to 
provide the greatest number of people 
with the three wartime necessities for 
travelers today. (Those things are listed 
below. Read them.) 





TO THE MEN IN THE ARMED SERVICES. A special 
discount on room rates to officers and men of 
the U.S. armed forces. 


The Statler Hotel in New York 





WONDERFUL MEALS 


The kind of delicious, 
nutritious meals you 
look for, but can’t al- 
ways find, when you're 
away from home. 


URGENTLY 





Now, more than ever, 
you'll appreciate the 
ind of energy-restor- 

ing, nerve-relaxing 

sleep for which Hotel 

Pennsylvania beds are 

famous. 


RESTFUL RELAXATION 
The kind that helps 


clear away mental cob- 
webs. Dine and dance 


in the Café Rouge... 


enjoy a few moments 
in the Cocktail Lounge. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE 


NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 





HOTEL 
Pennsylvania 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station 
ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85 
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Butter for civilian use is to become scarce in 1943. How 
scarce will be for each individual to figure out for himself. 

As the Pictogram shows, the Government forecasts 
that almost as much butter will be produced in 1943 as 
in 1942. Two things are to happen to that butter in 1943 
that did not happen in 1942. 

First, the Army and Navy and Lend-Lease are going 
to step up their demands. They want at least twice as 
much butter this year as they had last year. Second, the 
butter that remains will be rationed before many months 
have passed. This means that people who have been eat- 
ing and using large amounts of butter will face severe 
cuts while those who have not been using so much butter 
actually may be able to buy more than in the past. 
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If butter should be rationed on the same basis for each 
individual, young and old, in the nation, the ration in 1943 
would be about 13 pounds per person. During 1942, the 
official estimate is that persons earning $5,000 a year or 
more consumed an average of 21.4 pounds. They would ~ 
face a cut of 8.4 pounds each. At the same time, persons 
in families living on $500 or less of income consumed 
only 9.4 pounds of butter per person. Their ration would 
entitle them to more. 

It is probable, however, that children will receive a 
smaller ration than adults and that some consideration 
will be given to the fact that many individuals do not eat 
butter, so that the ration can be considerably more than 
13 pounds per person. 
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Butter for civilian use is to become scarce in 1943. How 
searce will be for each individual to figure out for himself. 

As the Pictogram shows, the Government forecasts 
that almost as much butter will be produced in 1943 as 
in 1942. Two things are to happen to that butter in 1943 
that did not happen in 1942. 

First, the Army and Navy and Lend-Lease are going 
to step up their demands. They want at least twice as 
much butter this year as they had last year. Second, the 
butter that remains will be rationed before many months 
have passed. This means that people who have been eat- 
ing and using large amounts of butter will face severe 
cuts while those who have not been using so much butter 
actually may be able to buy more than in the past. 
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If butter should be rationed on the same basis for each 
individual, young and old, in the nation, the ration in 1943 
would be about 13 pounds per person. During 1942, the 
official estimate is that persons earning $5,000 a year or 
more consumed an average of 21.4 pounds. They would 
face a cut of 8.4 pounds each. At the same time, persons 
in families living on $500 or less of income consumed 
only 9.4 pounds of butter per person. Their ration would 
entitle them to more. 

It is probable, however, that children will receive a 
smaller ration than adults and that some consideration 
will be given to the fact that many individuals do not eat 
butter, so that the ration can be considerably more than 
13 pounds per person. 
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The Pictogram reveals one other important fact. That 
is that the per capita butter consumption of the Army 
and Navy is to be around 40 pounds, against the 13 for 
civilians, and against 21.4 pounds per person consumed 
by higher-income individuals in 1942. 

Military suppliers must count upon loss of butter in 
} shipment to forces overseas. They must count upon much 
) waste. They also insist upon being liberal in the portions 
| of butter that go to individual soldiers and in the use of 








butter for other purposes than as a spread on bread. 

The fact is, however, that rationing itself, coupled with 
rising income of the masses of the people, will account 
more than military demand for the butter scarcity. As 
income rises, more and more families will increase their 
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demand for butter. This is true because butter consump- 
tion is related directly to income. 

One other point is this: The butter shortage is not due 
in great measure to shipment to other peoples. The offi- 
cial estimate is that only 35,000,000 pounds of butter went 
to Lend-Lease nations in 1942 and that for 1943 this 
amount will rise to 120,000,000. That is not a large per- 
centage of the estimated supply of 2,065,000,000 pounds. 

In the last war, when butter became scarce, people 
turned to oleomargarine. Now vegetable oils out of which 
oleomargarine is made are even scarcer than butter, so 
that this is not to be a solution of the butter problem. 

Instead, many will be forced to adjust their butter 
eating habits as they are adjusting other habits. 
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‘SLOWDOWN’ BY UNIONS? 


‘Featherbedding’ Rules Regarded as Adding to Shortage of Labor 


How ‘make-work’ tactics 
operate in shipyards, radio 
and construction industries 


A growing chorus of complaints is heard 
the “featherbed” rules of union 
labor. These complaints come from Gov- 
ernment officials, employers and the pub- 
lic at large. They grow out of a feeling 
that “featherbedding” has helped to cre- 
ate an artificial labor shortage at a time 
when “rationed” by the 
Government and at a time when there is 
talk of drafting labor for war work. 

What is “featherbedding’? Writers re- 
fer to it frequently, yet it is not clearly 
understood by the public generally. It is 
a loosely used term applied to various 
“make-work” practices that labor has suc- 
ceeded in writing into contracts with em- 
ployers in many lines of business. In prac- 
tice, “Featherbedding” works like this: 

A shipfitter in a shipyard is skilled in 
welding, and chipping, vet under 
work rules in effect in the yard he is per- 
mitted to work only as a shipfitter. He 
may have to stand around for two or three 
hours for a_ welder, 
chipper to finish. A contract with a mu- 
sicians’ union requires a radio station to 
pay full-scale wages to “stand-bys” 


against 


labor is being 


burning, 


waiting burner or 


who 
are members of the union whenever the 
station presents a of amateur 
musicians. On these occasions the union 
musicians are paid for not playing. 

A line of demarcation is drawn in some 


program 


war plants between plumbers and pipe 
fitters that prevents one from doing the 
work of another, even though the work 
of ‘both is similar. 

Other examples are: 

In construction. Refusal to handle ma- 
terials that are not made locally or that 
are considered to deprive men of work is 
a “make-work” practice of some construc- 
tion unions. For example: 

A Chicago stonecutters’ local required 
that stone used in Chicago construction 
be finished in Cook County rather than 
at the source in Indiana. This was de- 
signed to make jobs for the Chicago cut- 
ters, who are members of the same inter- 
national union as the Indiana cutters, de- 
spite the fact that Indiana cutters are 
paid a higher scale than the Chicago cut- 
ters. Also, the cost of shipping uncut 
stone is greater than the cost of shipping 
finished stone since the weight is greater. 

Locals of some electrical unions refuse 
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to set switchboard panels in a_ building 
unless they are assembled on the job, even 
though it is cheaper to assemble the panels 
at the factory. 

Pittsburgh and San Francisco carpen- 
ters are charged by the Justice Depart- 
ment with conspiring to prevent the use 
of millwork not turned out locally. Metal 
lathers in New York City are charged 
with refusing to install metal lath and 
rods that are not fabricated or bent on 
the job or in union shops within the city: 

Instances are on record of painters re- 
quiring that sash, frames and screens be 
primed on the job; of painters refusing 
to use spray guns where brushes can be 
used effectively; of plumbers agreeing to 
install prefabricated pipe only if thread 
were cut off one end of the pipe and new 
thread cut on the job. 

In trucking. In spite of man-power short- 
ages and the growing need for workers 


cities are demanding the same pay and the 
same number of trucks as before. 

In railroading. It was in this industry 
that the term “featherbedding” got its 
start. Railroad men differ on the practices 
they consider “featherbedding,” but they 
agree that the 4,000 or more union con. 
tracts in effect in the industry contaip 
rules that require some men to be paid 
for work not performed and that are de. 
signed to make jobs for other men. 

Among such rules and working agree. 
ments they which 
railroads have been required to pay as 


cite these: Cases in 


much as four days’ pay for one day's 
work; cases in which roads have been re. 
quired to pay yard crews back pay at the 
rate of 20 hours for each eight hours oy 
duty because the crews were called 36 


minutes before the starting hour. The 
roads also refer to instances in which 
railroads were called upon to ‘pay one 
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ANTITRUSTER THURMAN ARNOLD 
... do the Marines have featherbeds? 


in war industries, some trucking unions 
still require two drivers to a truck. In 
some cities the teamsters’ locals require 
that every truck entering the metropoli- 
tan area employ a local driver in addition 
to the driver already on the truck. Office 
of Defense Transportation has run up 
against rules of teamsters in the rearrange- 
ment of schedules made necessary by 
ODT’s order curtailing deliveries of re- 
tailers, laundries, and dealers in milk, 
bread and other commodities. Despite the 
reduction of work for the men resulting 
from this order, truck drivers in some 


group of employes for not doing work 
that another group of employes was paid 
for doing. 

The accepted concept of 
what constitutes a railroad “featherbed” 
rule is not the one accepted by most rail- 
road officials. The public has been led 
to believe that “featherbedding” on the 
railroads consists of two principal prac- 
tices: The requirement that a train must 
be made up by a yard crew and then 
turned over to a separate road crew which 
takes it to its destination; and the pro- 
vision that 100 miles of travel consti- 


commonly 
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tutes a day’s work for a freight train 
crew, even though the distance might be 
covered in less than a standard workday 
of eight hours. Under this rule a train 





crew will receive a full day’s pay if the 
run is completed in five or six hours, in- 
stead of eight. 

But to most railroad managers, the 100- 
mile rule is considered a legitimate piece- 
work practice. It is to the advantage of 
the roads to get trains through as fast 
as possible and they are willing to pay a 
premium for it. Also these officials agree 
with the unions that a man should be paid 
for a full day’s work when, for reasons 
beyond his control, his job runs out be- 
fore his day ends. As for the practice of 
making up a train by one crew and run- 
ning it by another, the railroads consider 
these two separate operations to be per- 
formed by different workmen. 

In radio. Radio stations affiliated with 
the networks agreed in 1937 to spend at 
least 54 per cent of their gross incomes 
for staff musicians under threat of the 
American Federation of Musicians to stop 
making phonograph records. This was 
double the amount the industry had been 
spending for staff musicians, and, prior to 
that time, a large majority of affiliated 
radio stations had maintained no staff 
musicians. ’ 

This was a union plan to give jobs to 
unemployed musicians, but in many cities 
the musicians had other jobs. In one large 
radio station a rule was adopted that mu- 
sicians could not be employed for radio 
programs after 7 p.m. in order that they 
might be free to play in dance bands. 
Another station notified the union that it 
did not need the musicians and fulfilled 
its obligation by sending the men checks 
for their unused services. The scale of one 
big radio chain is $150 for a 25-hour week 
for musicians employed on commercial 
programs. 

Chicago and St. Louis radio stations 
are required under their contracts to hire 
members of the musicians’ union as “pan- 
cake turners.” This job consists of chang- 
ing and turning phonograph records. Ac- 
tually the work is done by technicians and 
the AFM members are used as errand boys 
to bring records from the files. The scale 
in these cities is $90 for a 25-hour week. 

Now the AFM, under the leadership 
of James Petrillo, is involved in a court 
fight with Thurman Arnold’s Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice. 
Mr. Arnold lost the first round in a Chi- 
cago federal court, but has appealed his 
tae to a higher court. Mr. Arnold had 
awked the court for a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the AFM from continu- 
ing its ban on the making of phonograph 
records and radio musical transcriptions 
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SENATOR BAILEY 


North Carolina’s Senator again has spotlighted 
the issue of high initiation fees required by 
some unions from workers seeking war jobs. 
Senator Bailey asked War Manpower Commis- 
sioner Paul McNutt to explain. Mr. McNutt re- 
plied that the WMC has tried to deal with the 
problem on a case-by-case basis, that, wherever 
bad situations have been found, union officials 
were “most co-operotive” in making corrections. 


for radio broadcast and for juke boxes. 
The ban was ordered by the union on the 
ground that such recordings were throw- 
ing musicians out of work. 

All “featherbed” rules are the out- 
growth of years of effort by the unions 
to spread jobs and reduce employment. 
In most cases they are the result of the 
workingman’s yearning for security, his 
fear that his job will run out unless he 
creates more work. But in wartime, when 
jobs are plentiful and labor scarce, there 
is an outcry against wasting man power. 

Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, chief of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
typifies the attitude of the military serv- 
ices when he says it would be a “hell of a 
war” if some of the make-work rules were 
applied to the boys on the firing line. It 
would be just as sensible, the Admiral 
said, for a Marine to say that, because he 
is trained as a machine gunner, he cannot 
use a rifle or unload a landing boat. 

Often overlooked in the discussions of 
“featherbedding” is the fact that most of 
these rules are written into contracts dur- 
ing the give-and-take of collective bar- 
gaining. Frequently they are accepted by 
employers as compromises to win other 
concessions. Sometimes the unions are 
forced to give ground on other issues in 
order to obtain such concessions. Many 
of the rules are outmoded by changing 
economic conditions and modern machines. 


But there is no magic way to abolish 
them. If they are to go, it is contended 
that they should be discarded by the 
same method that was used in writing 
them into the contracts. That method is 
agreement around a 
conference table. 


War Strikes 


Nine major strikes affecting war pro- 
duction were reported in Washington dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 19, 1942. They 
involved 8,815 workers and resulted in the 
loss of 12,756 man-days. The total for the 
week represented an increase of one from 
the eight strikes reported during the pre- 
vious week. One strike, involving 253 work- 
ers, began during the previous week and 
carried over into the week of Dec. 19. 

Meanwhile, a sharp drop in strikes dur- 
ing November, to the lowest percentage 
since the U.S. entered the war, was report- 
ed by the War Labor Board. Man-days 
lost from war production was 3/100 of 1 
per cent of man-days worked, WLB re- 
ported. The total number of man-days lost 
was 91,925, compared with 167,865 in Oc- 
tober. The number of man-days worked 
remained about the same, 350,000,000. 

While the number of strikes during No- 
vember dropped to 97 from October’s total 
of 115, the number of men involved in- 
creased from 42,320 in October to 43,735 
in November. 


management-union 


Strike totals for the week ended 
December 19: 


4 AFL strikes. 

3 CIO strikes. 

1 strike involving an independ- 
ent union. 

1 strike involving an unidenti- 
fied union. 


At least 200 workers were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving AFL Unions 


Street Evectric Railway EMPLOYEES: 
Baltimore Transit Co., Baltimore, Md. 
PLUMBERS: 
George Fuller Construction Co., Davis- 
ville, : 
BripGE AND STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS: 
International Steel Co., Evansville, Ind. 
MACHINISTS: 
Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Involving ClO Unions 


AUTO WORKERS: 
E. W. Bliss & Co. (Toledo Machine and 
Tool Division), Toledo, Ohio. 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS: 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila., Pa. 
RuBBER WORKERS: 
Schacht Rubber Co., Noblesville, Ind 


Involving Independent Union 


MECHANICS EDUCATIONAL SocieETY: 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit. 


Involving Unidentified Union 
Dravo Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opini Id lightened.” 
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Thus, in every case in which the question has been 
raised, the Court has recognized that there are limits 
of delegation which there is no constitutional authority 
to transcend. We think that Section 9 (c) goes beyond 
those limits. As to the transportation of oil production 
inexcess of state permission, the Congress has declared 
no policy, has established no standard, has laid down 
no rule. There is no requirement, no definition of cir- 
cumstances and conditions in which the transportation 
isto be allowed or prohibited. 
If Section 9 (c) were held valid, it would be idle to 
pretend that anything would be left of limitations upon 
the power of the Congress to delegate its law-making 
function. The reasoning of the many decisions we have 
reviewed would be made vacuous and their distinctions 
nugatory. 
Instead of performing its law-making function the 
Congress could at will and as to such subjects as it 
chooses transfer that function to the President or other 
oficer or to an administrative body. The question is 
not of the intrinsic importance of the particular statute 
sbefore us, but of the constitutional processes of legis- 
lation which are an essential part of our system of 
Government... . 
To repeat, we are concerned with the question of the 
delegation of legislative power. If the citizen is to be 
punished for the crime of violating a legislative order 
of an executive officer, or of a board or commission, due 
process of law requires that it shall appear that the 
order is within the authority of the officer, board or 
commission, and, if that authority depends on determi- 
nations of fact, those determinations must be shown. 
As the Court said in Wichita Railroad & Light Co. v. 
Public Utilities Commission: 
? “In creating such an administrative agency the legis- 
lature, to prevent its being a pure delegation of legisla- 
tive power, must enjoin upon it a certain course of 
procedure and certain rules of decision in the perform- 
ance of its function. It is a wholesome and necessary 
pfinciple that such an agency must pursue the pro- 
cedure and rules enjoined and show a substantial com- 
pliance therewith to give validity to its action. When, 
therefore, such an administrative agency is required as 
acondition precedent to an order, to make a finding 
facts, the validity of the order must rest upon the 
meded finding. If it is lacking, the order is ineffective. 
is pressed on us that the lack of an express finding 
may be supplied by implication and by reference to 


Supreme Court has stated that Congress may delegate authority 
to executive agencies but must prescribe standards 


so that rules and executive orders will conform. 


the averments of the petition invoking the action of the 
commission. We can not agree to this.” 

Referring to the ruling in the Wichita case, the Court 
said in Mahler v. Eby: “We held that the order in that 
case made after a hearing and ordering a reduction 
was void for lack of the express finding in the order. 
We put this conclusion not only on the language of the 
statute but also on general principles of constitutional 
government.” 

We cannot regard the President as immune from 
the application of these constitutional principles. 
When the President is invested with legislative author- 
ity as the delegate of Congress in carrying out a declared 
policy, he necessarily acts under the constitutional re- 
striction applicable to such a delegation. 

We see no escape from the conclusion that the Ex- 
ecutive Orders of July 11, 1933, and July 14, 1933, and 
the Regulations issued by the Secretary of the Interior 
thereunder, are without constitutional authority. .. . 
—Panama Refining Company v. Ryan, decided Jan. 
8, 1935. 





But Congress cannot delegate legislative power to 
the President to exercise an unfettered discretion to 
make whatever laws he thinks may be needed or ad- 
visable for the rehabilitation and expansion of trade 
or industry... . : 

To summarize and conclude upon this point: Sec- 
tion 3 of the Recovery Act is without precedent. It 
supplies no standards for any trade, industry or ac- 
tivity. It does not undertake to prescribe rules of con- 
duct to be applied to particular states of fact deter- 
mined by appropriate administrative procedure. 

Instead of prescribing rules of conduct, it authorizes 
the making of codes to prescribe them. For that legis- 
lative undertaking, Section 3 sets up no standards, 
aside from the statement of the general aims of re- 
habilitation, correction and expansion described in 
Section one. In view of the scope of that broad declara- 
tion, and of the nature of the few restrictions that are 
imposed, the discretion of the President in approving 
or prescribing codes, and thus enacting laws for the 
government of trade and industry throughout the 
country, is virtually unfettered. We think that the 
code-making authority thus conferred is an unconsti- 
tutional delegation of legislative power. . . . Schechter 
et al. v. United States of America, decided May 27, 
1935. 
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Food Rationing: 
Views of Press 


On New Plan 


Rationing of processed foods meets with 
the general approval of the commenting 
press, although many newspapers question 
the wisdom of the Government’s action in 
making the announcement so long in ad- 
vance of the effective rationing date. Some 
editors foresee difficulty in getting Ameri- 
understand the new 
point rationing system, but others believe 
it will be found to work out as well in this 
country as it has in Britain. 

Rationing of canned and preserved foods 
is a logical step, asserts the New York 
Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.), 
while they are “a convenience in the do- 
mestic sphere,” they are a necessity for 
our armed forces and our allies. “More- 
over,” this newspaper explains, “cans con- 


can housewives to 


because, 


sume valuable materials; consequently it is 
not remarkable that a stringency devel- 
oped in this direction.” 

Housewives have been aware of a grow- 
ing shortage in canned, frozen and dried 
foods for some time, the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.) observes, so the announce- 
ment that these will be rationed was no 
“bolt from the blue.” 

Food, the Courant points out, has be- 
come a “primary instrument of war” and 
is being used to “maintain the health, 
vigor and morale” of the fighting men of 
all the United Nations, to “sustain the 
civilian populations,” to “win the favor of 
neutral states” and to “enlist the sympa- 
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thy of the people of occupied territories.” 

Rationing will “sharply limit” civilian 
food supplies, in the opinion of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), which 
Food Administrator Wickard to 
establish a “comprehensive program of 
food production and distribution.” 

Like many another newspaper, the New 
York Journal of Commerce (Ind.) ques- 
tions the wisdom of announcing the pro- 
gram so far in advance, thereby giving 
“hoarders” a chance to stock up. “Would 
it not have better to set up the 
machinery first and then make the an- 
nouncement?” it asks. 

But the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
asserts that, in making the announcement, 
the Government has put citizen 


calls on 


been 


every 
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“upon his honor,” and adds: “Whoever 
attempts to hoard these goods will be 
cheating his fellow citizens and playing 
into the hands of our enemies.” 

“It’s our patriotic duty to share food 
fairly,” declares the Philadelphia Record 
(Ind.). “Our job is now to give the Gov. 
ernment all the co-operation we can to 
make food rationing work.” 

“America faces a great testing time in 
the coming 30 days or so,” warns the 
Monitor (Ind.). “The 
temptation may come to make a grand 
tour of the stores. This is a foe that must 
be resisted.” 


Christian Science 


Early announcement of the intention to 
ration foods will be a challenge to the 
patriotism of Americans, the Baltimore 
Sun (Ind. Dem.) agrees, but it urges its 
readers to resist the temptation to hoard, 
and to concentrate on mastering “the 
mechanics of the point system as well as 
their young men are mastering the difficult 
techniques of mechanized warfare.” 

The Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Ind. 
Dem.) emphasizes the fairness of the pro- 
posed system, observing that it has “meant 
a fair distribution in Britain and has kept 
the nation well nourished.” 

But the Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) maintains that “point rationing 
looks terribly complex,” and asserts it will 
have to be “thoroughly explained.” 

On the other hand, the Paterson (N.J,) 
News (Ind.) declares that it “isn’t nearly 
as complicated as it might seem at first 
glance,” and merely means that certain 
commodities must be budgeted over desig- 
nated periods of time rather than in rela- 
tion to certain amounts of cash or credit. 
“Mors. America will have to count points 
as well as pennies in 1943,” says the News. 


Talburt in Washington Daily News 
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Modern methods, modern efficiency —but the same old flam- 
ing spirit of 1776. What else could give men the vitality to 
produce tanks, guns, planes, armaments in such enormous 
quantities ? What else could enable the railroads of America 
to handle millions of troops with such precision and smooth- 


ness ...to haul twzce the tonnage of war materials pre-war 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BUY UNITED STATES 





experts estimated them capable of . . . to take over the great 
oil and miscellaneous cargoes of coastwise shipping, and 
yet keep war transportation rolling smoothly ? That spirit, 
as much as mechanical excellence and natural resources, is 
America’s strength. Its ‘secret weapon”. Pennsylvania Rail- 


road is proud to pay tribute to it, and to be a part of it. 
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Question of the Week- 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Should Congress Enact National Service Law 
To Employ All Men and Women in War Effort? 


Miss Mary E. Woolley 


Westport, N. Y.; President, Mount Holyoke 
College, 1900-1937; Life Member, College 
Entrance Examination Board; Honorary 
Member, National Board, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 


answers: 

In answering the above question one 
must take into consideration the alterna- 
tive. If drafting of man power from in- 
dustry 
women are essential in order to win the 
war, 1 am confident that it should be 
done. I do not approve it except as emer- 


and compulsory registration of 


gency action. 


Max Epstein 
Chicago; Chairman of the Board, General 
American Transportation Corp., 
answers: 

I am in favor of a new national service 
law, to take the place of the Selective 
Service Act: this new law to register men 
and women for the war effort and to in- 
clude in it a limitation of men to be taken 
into the fighting services. 


W. P. Redding 


Washington, D.C.; Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, National Aeronautic Association, 
answers: 

My offhand answer is, No. 

The reasons are that, first, such an act 
is totally un-American in character, and, 
second, it smacks overmuch of bureaucracy 
thirst for more. 

The American spirit, being of a rebel- 
lious quality, cannot and will not rise to 
its full, 


plishment under compulsion in any form, 


magnificent heights of accom- 
especially governmental compulsion. Con- 
trariwise, our national spirit thrives on 
freedom and 


American what has to be done and explain 


enlightenment. Show an 

fully the whys and wherefores involved 

sat | and he will leap into the breach with 

matchless zest and alacrity, which is pre- 
cisely what is needed at this time. 

nd 


* W. S. Newell 





Bath, Me.; President, Bath Iron Works 
is Corp., Shipbuilders and Engineers, 
answers: 
il. There is, in my opinion, no question but 
what a new national service law to supple- 
* ment the Selective Service Act is neces- 


sary, and would also very materially affect 
the speed and the cost of war materials. 
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With essential war industry fac- 
ing a man-power shortage, sug- 
gestions have been made that the 
new Congress adopt a national 
service law to govern the drafting 
of men for industry, similar in ef- 
fect to the present Selective Service 
Act under which men are drafted 
for the armed services. It also has 
been suggested that the measure 
include a provision calling for the 
compulsory registration of women 
to permit a more efficient use of 
their services in industry. 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 
United States News asked indus- 
trialists, spokesmen for large or- 
ganizations and others: 


Should the new Congress | 
enact a National War Service 
Act to govern drafting of man 
power from industry and the 
compulsory registration of 
women for duration of the war? 


Answers appear herewith. Others 
will be published next week. 





During the year 1942, we have Jost a 
total, in round numbers, of 7,000 men in 
the shipyards at Bath and South Port- 
land, due to the draft, enlistments, separa- 
tions, and other reasons not exactly known 
to us. This is roughly 20 per cent of our 
total labor load. 

We cannot train green hands as fast as 
we lose those we have trained during the 
past two years, during which time our 
labor load was increased from approxi- 
mately 3,200 to 37,000 persons. 

Why cannot green hands be taken di- 
rectly by the armed forces in the begin- 
ning, instead of their going through train- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
WILLIAM S. NEWELL 


drafted, or 
accepted for enlistments? Why should not 


ing programs before being 
people who are satisfactory in war indus- 
tries, supplying the Army and Navy, be 
definitely assigned to their work the same 


as a soldier or a sailor? 


Mrs. William A. Hastings 


Madison, Wis.; First Vice President, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


answers: 

The first task confronting all of us is 
winning the war, and this means workers 
in field, factory, and other essential serv- 
ices, as well as men at the fighting fronts. 
It would seem desirable to have permissive 
legislation passed by the incoming Con- 
gress which would empower the War Man- 
power Commission to dra‘t both men and 
women workers if, at any time, the volun- 
tary system proves inadequate. 

The 


first, is rearing, protecting and educating 


second task, as important as the 
the oncoming generation. 

In the drafting of workers, due consid- 
eration should be given to the very essen- 
tial, though not glamorous, duties of 
mothers and teachers. Both should be en- 
couraged to remain at their work, as a 
patriotic duty, and they should have the 
same recognition as those women who go 
into factories or war services. 
urge that the 
use of mothers of younger children, in war 
industry, be discouraged, but, when it 


As an organization, we 


seems necessary to employ them, that 
adequate care be provided for their chil- 
dren by the local community, with Gov- 
ernment aid. 
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BEHIND OUR FIGHTING NAVY 


How the Procurement Services Are Winning the Battle of Production 


Success of new setup 
in providing the ships, 
guns and planes we need 


Little renowned and largely unknown 
is the on-shore Navy that builds for our 
fighting, sea-going Navy its ships, planes, 
Yet this businessman’s 
Navy must win its battles of production 
and supply ashore long months before the 
Navy afloat ever can win a battle at sea. 

Apparently it is winning those battles 
on time. Donald M. Nelson, war produc- 
tion chief, says procurement of naval ma- 
teriel is looking much brighter now than it 
has in the past. The biggest job, that of 
setting up new facilities, is largely done. 
Now the job is to keep production going 
up steadily until it reaches the peak, with- 
out falling off in some lines and shooting 
ahead of material supplies in others. 

The record on shipbuilding is a meas- 
ure of the progress made by the men who 
run the Navy’s business, whose ranks in- 
clude many a seafaring officer who'd 
rather be on a deck than at a desk. But 
far more damaging to the enemy than any 
salvo they could fire on battle lines are the 


guns and _ bases. 


Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing 


figures that measure the upward leap of 
naval construction. 

From a relatively slow beginning in 1941, 
rates of construction for the Navy turned 
sharply upward through 1942, with a prom- 
ise of still speedier output in 1943. Sched- 
ules for the year ended June 30, 1941, 
called for 48 combat ships; 60 actually 
delivered. Ships on the ways in 
June, 1941, numbered only 697; by June, 
1942, more than 3,200 combat ships and 
11,650 district craft were under construc- 


were 


tion. Working time on battleships has 
been cut from 42 months to 36; on ecar- 
riers, from 45 months to 17.3; on sub- 
marines, from 21.2 months to 11.5. And 
between June, 1941, and June, 1942, the 
Navy increased its air fleet by 4,985 
planes—more than twice as many as it 


got in the previous year. 

But the battles are not all won. A stag- 
gering amount of work remains ahead. 
The greatest naval armada in history 
still is largely in the blueprint-and-ship- 
yard stage. As of last summer, out of the 
authorized building program for 5,649,- 
480 tons of combat ships, only 18 per cent 
had been delivered for service, 46 per cent 
was under construction and the remaining 


Corporation 


36 per cent had not even been allocate 
The aircraft program, last announced 
27,500 planes, is far from completiq 
Production of certain types of naval craf 
such as escort vessels and carriers, onh 
now is beginning to reach its stride. 
But the men and organizations charge 
with translating the naval war progr 
of some $50,000,000,000 into fighting ship 
and planes and materiel are more opi. 
mistic than they were a year ago. The 
the task looked hopeless. Twelve month 
later there’s a lot of difference in the att. 
tude around the Navy Department. Th 
new organization setup is working oy 
The results of tiring, unexciting toil ap 
showing up around the world, from North 
Africa to Guadalcanal. Here is the ston 
of the men responsible for those results 
At the top. Under Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal is top man so far 4 
production and procurement go. He exer. 
cises most of his authority through the 
Office of Procurement and Material unde 
Vice Admiral Samuel M. Robinson. 
Admiral Robinson works with WPB 4 
a member of that agency’s production high 
command, the Production Executive Com. 
mittee. He administers the Navy’s building 
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and buying through branches of his office, 
headed by officers and civilians with wide 
experience in procurement. 

The Office of Procurement and Mate- 
rial co-ordinates the work of the various 
naval bureaus, each of which has its own 
production organization. The Office can 
force the bureaus into line with over-all 
Navy policy. 

As the chart indicates, there are three 
main OP&M branches. The Production 
Branch assists the various bureaus in 
planning new shipyards and factories, dis- 
tributes machine tools, checks up on prog- 
ress of production, “advises” managements. 

The Purchases Branch approves all 
Navy contracts amounting to more than 
¢200,000. It has specialized personnel 
scattered through all the bureaus. 

The Planning and Statistics Branch has 
the very important job of reporting the 
progress Of the many programs. It com- 
piles the records on future programs, 
draws to the attention of the several bu- 
reaus any inconsistencies or duplications 
in their individual programs. 

Subagencies within OP&M have im- 
portant jobs to do. The Industry Co-op- 
eration Division is the Navy’s contact 
with small businessmen. About 75 officers 
from the division represent it as naval 
advisers in WPB regional and district 
offices over the country. 

The technical bureaus. Under the broad 
control of OP&M’s branches are the tech- 
nical bureaus which carry out the actual 
day-by-day work of getting the Navy’s 
ships, weapons and supplies. Each is rela- 
tively autonomous within its own area of 
action, though a nominal authority is exer- 
cised by the Bureau of Supplies & Ac- 
counts, which signs most of the contracts. 

To get the whole picture in focus, take 
a look at the main jobs of each bureau: 

Supplies & Accounts. It is the quarter- 
master-housekeeper for the Navy. It buys 
all supplies for the Navy except certain 
technical items. The task of getting sup- 
plies to the fighting areas is fast becoming 
the Bureau’s biggest job as the Navy ex- 
tends its operations around the globe. 

Bureau of Ships. Largest of all the bu- 
reaus, it has charge of the Navy’s $24. 
000,000,000 shipbuilding program. The Bu- 
reau administers contracts with some 315 
private shipyards. Its personnel, including 
more than 400 highly trained commis- 
sioned officers in Washington alone, speci- 
fies steel, orders machinery, brings to- 
gether all necessary materials at the right 
time and place, supervises and inspects 
the actual process of building. 

Bureau of Ordnance. It buys and makes 
the guns, torpedoes, depth charges and 
other arms for the Navy. With more than 
1200 prime contractors, who in turn sub- 
contract to about 15,000 manufacturers, 
the Bureau spends billions of dollars. It 
owns, and operates, through contractors, 
10 large manufacturing operations. 

Bureau of Aeronautics. It is responsible 
for reaching the Navy’s goal of 27,500 
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. « « Trapped in a ceiling of | 


Armstrong's Cushiontone 


T’S GOODBYE to noise demons 
and their efficiency-killing racket 
when your offices have new ceilings 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone—the 
low-cost material that’s repaintable 
and permanently effective. 

484 deep holes in each 12” x 12” 
unit literally trap disturbing din. 
Up to 75% of the sound that strikes 
a Cushiontone ceiling never bounces 
back into the room. 

Cushiontone is installed quickly, 
with little interruption to business. 
It’s easy to maintain. And its 
factory-applied, ivory-colored sur- 
face helps improve illumination. 

LET US MAIL you a free copy of 
our new booklet which gives all the 
facts. Armstrong Cork Company, 
suilding Materials Division, 8601 
Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


NOISE DEMQNS VANISH 


Armstrong's 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


Lack of adequate working or essential civilian use, we are 
capital is probably preventing —_ ready to provide an engineered 
many companies from doing a _ financing plan to fit your 
full-scale job of producing for __ special requirements. In many 
victory. cases our financing facilities 
: have been the major factor in 
Such companies need a second a z : ; 
aiding materially in wartime 
front—a new source of fast- ; : 
production and promoting pro- 





acting, flexible financing, and ‘ 
fitable operations. 
we can help them. 

Our financing plans are not If you need additional working 
handicapped by red tape. We capital—thousands to millions 
do not tie you up with restric- —to finance current produc- 


tions and limitations that may tion on Government or other 
hamper your management of work, or to qualify for new 
your own business. Government contracts, we 
. have specially qualified men to 
If you are a manufacturer or engineer a plan for you. 
wholesaler of products that 


are needed either for military | Write or wire Department 2200 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 





planes on time, with the right kind of 
planes. Its Materiel Division is subdivided 
into planning, procurement, engineering 
and production units. 

Production control on assembly lines js 
handled through inspectors at each plant, 

Bureau of Yards & Docks. Its work is to 
build shore facilities for the Navy, such as 
drydocks, piers, wharves, power plants, and 
systems for heating, lighting, telephones, 
water, sewers, railroads. Its program last 
summer amounted to about $5,000,000,000, 
Its most publicized activity is direction of 
the “Seabees,” construction battalions that 
build and fight overseas. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. This 
organization manages and controls al] 
naval hospitals, medical supply depots, 
laboratories, technical schools for training 
medical personnel. 

All the bureaus meet and work shoulder 
to shoulder in the Navy yards, where the 
Navy does a lot of its own work, from 
shipbuilding to supplies storage. Adminis. 
tration of these yards is vested in the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Ralph 
A. Bard, who also has general supervision 
over the labor policies of the Navy. 

On December 26, the Navy Department 
singled out the men and supervisors of the 
Navy yard at Pearl Harbor for special 
commendation on their activities after the 
Japanese sneak attack. Starting to repair 
damage even before the bombs stopped 
falling, the Navy yard personnel more 
than doubled production immediately 
after the attack and kept up the pace 
from that time onward. 

The spirit shown by the Pearl Harbor 
yard is typical of that throughout the 
business organizations of the Navy. Their 
highest tribute is the fact that, 12 months 
after the greatest disaster in its history, 
the Navy is far stronger than it was before. 


PIPE SMOKERS WHO 
BUY THE FINEST_ 


COMPARE THIS RICH, 
MILD PIPE MIXTURE 
TO THE COSTLIEST 
7 OF BLENDS 


You wit, too, when you try Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Made to meet “ex- 
pensive tastes” at low cost, it has the 
same smooth flavor as costliest blends. 
8 DIFFERENT TOBACCOS 
No less than eight of the finest tobaccos 
grown are superbly blended in “Country 
Doctor.” These make it an exceptionally 
full-bodied, mild smoke, with richness... 
a “vintage” flavor... pleasant fragrance 
. and no bite! 
NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Stays cool—appetizing—right down to 
the last puff. Try it today! 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 
Fie Mini 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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Move to Collect 
Taxes on Basis 


Of Pay-as-You-Go 


Congress soon will enact a pay-as-you- 
go tax law. 

The heavy tax payments due in 1943 
on 1942 income will be deferred, in large 
part or in full, at least until after the 
war—probably until the taxpayer’s death, 
possibly forever. 

Purpose of the new law will be to en- 
able individuals to pay their income tax 
as they receive their income. The law 
probably will not apply to corporations. 

A part of each worker’s pay, under this 
plan, would be withheld by his employer 
every payday. At the end of 1943, tax- 
payers would be on a current basis in their 
payments, or nearly so; would owe no 
further tax for 1943 (except for an adjust- 
ment); would start in 1944 to pay their 
income taxes on 1944 income. 

How this will 
law will be determined early this month. 
A real effort is to be made to enact the 
law before March 15. If that can be done, 
as now seems likely, the plan calls for the 
March 15 payment of taxes on 1942 in- 
come to be deferred wholly or in large 
part. 

The foregoing reflects the opinion of 
apparently the 78th 
Congress. By dozens and scores they are get- 
ting on the pay-as-you-go-tax band wagon. 

Details are yet to be settled, probably 
will be settled quickly. Bills from various 
members to carry out the program are 
ready for consideration by Congress. 

Representative Carlson (Rep.) , of Kan- 
sas, a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, for instance, has such 
a bill. Six weeks ago Mr. Carlson began 
to boost the pay-as-you-go plan amonz 
his colleagues. He remained at Washing- 
ton throughout the holidays, canvassing 
members, working on his measure. 

House and Senate leaders are keen for 
such a law. 

Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, advocates it—is study- 
ing ways to defer part or all of the 1942 
tax liability. 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
strongly urges enactment of a_pay-as- 
you-go bill that would defer payment of 
taxes on 1942 incomes, would speed the 
measure to the law books before March 
15 to head off the first installment, due on 
that date, of 1942 income taxes. 

The Treasury is for pay-as-you-go. Sec- 


soon program become 


a big majority of 
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LIVABLE! 





Home in the army may be where you toss your barracks’ bag, but it 
means a lot to morale if that place is warm and dry and light and snug 
. . and the Victory Hut is all of those, and more! 


In this war, our military leaders know the value of morale . 


. . that’s 


why the Victory Hut is made to answer their specifications. For example: 


Because of its Air-Space insulated con- 
struction, it’s cool in hot climate and 
warm in cold. + Because it’s light in day- 
light, and built to reflect electric lights at 
right, it saves eyesight, permits reading, 
writing or sewing at all allowed hours. 
+ Because it’s built to be erected quickly 
by men who may never even have put 


Above all — Victory Huts have been de- 
livered in a matter of days after being ordered. 


They are ready when needed — now! 


Diatklee 


up any kind of housing, Victory Huts 
literally spring up in a few hours actual 
over-all time, — and if the crew is ex- 
perienced, in as little as six man-hours. 

And — because it is mass produced to 
a standardized design, the Victory Hut 
saves our government $30 to $50 per 
man housed. 
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Now IN ITS 
16th YEAR 


Day and night, 3-mile- 
a-minute AIR EXPRESS 
is ‘saving precious 
time here on the home 
front flying vital war 
supplies, to help keep 
the wheels of produc- 
tion turning at high- 


est speed. 


You do not need a priority 
to ship by Air Express, but if 
you have war production ship- 
ments requiring priorities, they 
will be granted. Phone Rail- 
way Express Agency, AiR Ex- 


PRESS DIVISION, or any air line. 


Dwision of RAILWAY EAPRESS 





AUR <i EXPRESS 


retarv Morgenthau and his General Coun- 
sel, Randolph E. Paul, have indorsed it— 
but in different form from that now pro- 
posed—and said they would not oppose 
deferment of a large part of the 194 
income tax payments. 

rhey are concerned chiefly, it is under- 
stood, with how much of the tax bill is to 
be deferred. They were willing six months 
“10 percentage points” of 
provided the Jater 
raised 5 points a year to compensate. 


avo to defer 
surtax, rates were 

Such a deferment means that taxpayers 
would compute surtaxes on 1942 income 
beginning with 8 per cent on the first 
$2,000 of net surtax income, instead of the 
13 per cent rate of the 1942 Revenue 
Law: that the highest surtax rate would 
be 72 per cent. 

Deferment of a flat amount—say, the 
first 8500 or $1,000, or some other figure— 
also has been discussed, but is unlikely to 
be adopted. It is argued that, while defer- 
ment of the first $1,000 of income taxes 
would groups, it 
would be unfair to persons of medium or 


cover all low-income 
high income. Deferment of a percentage of 
the 19142 tax seems more likely to be 
accepted 

The pay-as-you-go idea first was pre- 
Beardsley Ruml, New York 
merchant, in testimony before the Senate 
Committee. Mr. Ruml’s _ plan 
called for dropping one year’s tax alto- 


sented by 
Finance 


gether, starting in January, 1945; for cur- 
rent withholding of a fixed percentage of 
income. The Treasury opposed it, offered 
its own substitute. 

But the Treasury and Mr. Ruml now 
are very close in their ideas; extent of 
deferment is the chief difference. 
remain to be 
worked out. But to speed enactment of 
the pay-as-you-go principle, it may come 


Procedure and details 


before the House as an amendment to 
thus 


quickly and sent to the Senate for early 


existing law. It could be passed 
approval. If that were done, the remainder 


of the tax program for 19453 could be 
enacted more leisurely. 

On the other hand, if the pay-as-you-go 
plan were written into the general revenue 
bill of 1943, it might be months before 
Congress would enact it: the March 15 
date might pass with the bill still under 
debate 

That is one detail to be settled. Another 
withholding 
cent often is heard. Still another concerns 


concerns the rate: 12 per 
the exemption: Should the rate apply to 
all income over a certain amount, and, if 
so, What amount? 

These are obstacles to be overcome. But 
so strong is the pay-as-you-go sentiment 
in the new Congress that it appears likely 
be over- 
come. With congressional leaders of both 
Treasury officials in 
favor of the principle, details probably 
can be worked out with fair speed. 

That done, the law would make indi- 


that these obstacles soon will 
parties and = with 
viduals current in their payments. 
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This country was built by a man with a port- 
manteau — a traveler, a tall talker, a man with 
something to say, and with something im- 
portant to sell. 

Probably the most colorful of this country’s early trav- 
cling men were the machinery and machine tool salesmen. 
A century or more ago, the journeys of these men were 
often as protracted as a whaler’s voyage, and sometimes 
more dangerous. For the farthest frontier outpost was the 
end of their line, and they got there (in order of luxury) 
by steamboat, schooner, canal boat, stage coach, Con- 
estoga wagon, horseback . . . and even on foot. 

One of these early machine tool salesmen tended bar in 
a frontier tavern, when he ran out of funds “‘on the road,” 
while another rode back on a fine white horse — part pay- 
ment on a new water works for the frontier city of 
St. Louis! 





JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret 
Lathes . . 


Grinding Machines ...Comparators... Automatic Opening 











But they got there, and back and all of American 
industry and its products are testament that they had 
something important to sell! 

+ * * 

Today, the men with something to sell are more im- 
portant to this country than ever before. For America 
faces a post-war frontier more formidable and more prom- 
ising than any since the story began. 

Hence, it is a matter of great importance that business 
executives realize what the modern machine tool sales- 
man has to offer. 

The men who sell Jones & Lamson precision machine 
tools represent a company offering service that is the 
product of over a century of continuous machine tool 
design. That service is available to you now and every day, 
in considering the difficult problems of today, and those 
that lie ahead. 


. Fay Automatic Lathes ... Automatic Thread 


Threading Dies and Chasers 


Profit-Producing Machine 
Tools 
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No war front is too tough for these powerful 
heavy-duty Studebakers 


tinned operating all over the 

world in the fighting forces of the 
United Nations—tens of thousands of 
these big, rugged, powerful, multiple- 





Studebaker builds Wright Cyclone Engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, America’s invincible 
dreadnaught of the skies 


* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS x 


drive Studebaker military trucks. 


And tens of thousands more are 
time-tabled to join up with them as 
fast as possible. The great Studebaker 
factories are turning out millions of 
dollars worth of these war trucks 
every week. 

From builder of commercial trucks 
in peacetime, to one of the largest 
makers of military trucks in wartime, 
is a logical transition for America’s 
oldest manufacturer of highway trans- 
portation. 


For the sixth time in a national 
emergency, Studebaker has answered 
the Government’s call for the produc- 
tion of army transport ona large scale. 
And when decisive victory is achieved, 


finer, more economical Studebaker 
trucks than ever will be available for 
civilian use. 

Today, the traditional Studebaker 
watchword—always give more than 
you promise—has new and greater 
significance. 

Studebaker is proud of its assign- 
ments in the arming of our Nation 
and its Allies. 
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FOR THE SIXTH TIME SINCE 1852, STUDEBAKER 
SUPPLIES TRANSPORT FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
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Practical results seen 
from U.S. investments 
in Central, South America 


Dividends from this country’s Hemi- 


| sphere war program are expected to be 


received in 1943. Throughout 1942, U.S. 
Government agencies were occupied prin- 
cipally in preparing the ground for in- 
creased production in South and 
Central America. Next year, a fair meas- 
ure of that production is expected to begin. 
This includes yields in the following 
items: 

Rubber. Board of Economic Warfare es- 
timates that crude rubber imports this 
vear will exceed 50,000 tons. Chief Hemi- 
sphere source will be Brazil, where a proj- 
ect for gathering wild rubber is being 
financed by Rubber Reserve Co. 

A force of from 50,000 to 100,000 la- 
borers is being sent into the Amazon Val- 
ley, and Brazilian experts estimate that 
each can produce half a_ ton 
of rubber a year. The United States ex- 
pects to get from 35.000 to 50,000 tons 


war 


laborer 
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of this output. 

Smaller but quicker deliveries 
are expected by BEW from Cen- 
tral America, where labor forces of 
U.S. chewing gum companies are 
to be used. These forces already 
ire organized and are soon to be 
sent into the jungles to get Cas- 
tilla rubber. 

Cryptostegia development also 
is under way in Haiti, where 100,- 
000 acres and 100,000 workers are 
to be devoted to this rubber-bear- 
ing vine. Cryptostegia will yield 
rubber in less than a year, so some 
may be expected late in 1943 or 
early in 1944. Shipments of guay- 
ile rubber from 
anticipated. 

Although total amounts of crude 
rubber small in relation to 
need, natural rubber still is needed 
to blend with synthetic to make a 
vrviceable product. 

Fibers. Largest fiber develop- 
ment project is represented by the 
Defense Supplies Corp. contract 
with United Fruit Co. to cultivate 
000 acres of abaca (Manila 
hemp) in Panama, Costa Rica, 


Mexico also are 


are 
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Uniter-Hlimernca Week. 
FRUITS OF HEMISPHERE POLICY 


Output of Rubber, Metals, Fibers in 1943 Expected to Ease Shortages 


Guatemala and Honduras. An annual 
yield of 40,000,000 pounds eventually is 
expected. 

Other fibers sought in added quantity 
are henequin and sisal for twine from 
Mexico and the rarer fibers, such as istle, 
roselle, fique, and cabuya, which can be 
expected to ease somewhat the fiber short- 
age resulting from the loss of East Indian 
supplies. Experimental growing of jute, 
now supplied by India, will continue. 

Food. U.S. aid to domestic food-growing 
projects throughout the Hemisphere is 
looked upon to ease the shipping shortage 
and reduce local problems during 1943. 
Costa Rica and Panama plan to supply 
part of the Canal Zone’s food require- 
ments; and a project by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs is expected to aid 
Northern Brazil. Food growing also is 
to be stimulated in Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Bolivia. 

Metals. Metals Reserve Co. commit- 
ments in the Hemisphere are expected to 
results in 1943. These include in- 
vestments in Chilean, Mexican and Pe- 
ruvian copper, Bolivian tin, Brazilian 
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HECTOR LAZO 
+ + + exports must pay dividends 











iron, Cuban nickel and manganese. In- 
creased yields of tungsten, quartz crys- 
tals, block mica and other minerals also 
are planned. 

In addition, balsa wood from Ecuador, 
for life rafts and other light items; ma- 
hogany from Central America, and cin- 
chona bark from Peru, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala and Colombia, to relieve the qui- 
nine shortage, are being bought. 


Exports. Inter-American trade through 
1943 inevitably is to fall even more under 
Government supervision. BEW policy is 
to see that all exports pay dividends to 
the war effort, and this is the task of 
Hector Lazo, assistant director in charge 
of the Office of Exports. 

Heart of the policy is to provide Latin- 
American countries only with essentials, 
and particularly with those essentials that 
keep war production in the various coun- 
tries at the highest possible level. 

Determination of essentials, however, is 
to be made in the field rather than in 
Washington. Local needs will be decided 
jointly by the various countries involved 
and BEW field men, working un- 
der Counselors for Economic Af- 
fairs attached to U.S. embassies. 
These needs then will be screened 
in Washington and fitted into the 
War Production Board’s Con- 
trolled Materials plan. Thus, Gov- 
ernment steps in at every trade 
juncture. 

BEW, however, is promising to 
ease exporters’ problems by ex- 
tending time limits on export li- 
censes to meet shipping stringen- 
cies; by restoring more commodi- 
ties to the general license list and 
by permitting related commodi- 
ties to be shipped under one li- 
cense. BEW and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration activities also are to 
be pooled in New York, and pri- 
vate foreign traders are to be con- 
sulted more frequently. 

To Government and 
private activities, BEW already 
has formed export advisory com- 
mittees to consult on general pol- 
icy, forms and procedures and the 
treatment of export firms as dis- 
tinguished from manufacturing ex- 
porters. 
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eee'Provides the Fastest, Most Accurate 
and Economical Purchase Order Plan 
In Our Experience” 


Here is the kind of swift efficiency you like to know about 
—not only for purchasing, but for production, payroll and 
order-billing. 

In thousands of plants pressing hard to turn out war mate- 
rials, production has been quickened by Ditto One-typing 
Systems. Countless hours formerly required for preliminary 
routine have been released for actual production. 

The Ditto Parts and Assembly Order Method puts orders 
into the shop one to two days ahead—the Ditto ‘Purchase 
Order Method gets raw materials onto your receiving plat- 


these are results typical of Ditto—results which you, too, I) | ‘ i () 


forms a week or ten days ahead—the Ditto Payroll Method 

reduces the whole payroll routine to one simple writing: 

may expect of Ditto. Trade Mark Reg. U.S, Pat, Ott, 
Hardly less vital‘to victorious. production are the elimina- 

tion of human errors, huge savings of man-hours, and the To insure best results 


precise control of paper work achieved by means of Ditto use genuine Ditto 
One-typing Systems. 





supplies 
Better send for free sample forms of Production, Payroll, , ~ , 
Purchasing-Receiving and Order-Billing Systems. Ditto Gelatin Rolls, Ditto 
F Liquid, DittoCarbonPaper, 
* ok ok ee Ditto Duplicating Paper, 


Ditto Ribbons, Ditto 
DITTO MACHINES are available only to war industries, Pencils, Ditto Inks. 


DITTO, Inc., 631 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. © Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


a o ° Washington, D. C. 
Iread of Arnericam Business 
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Don't expect the new Congress to solve your tax, or rationing, or salary or 
price, or labor problems. Many businessmen appear to expect just that. 

Actually: This Congress cannot do much to relieve wartime restraints. It 
cannot take chances with inflation or labor trouble or war interference. 

Just to show how the situation appears.....Congress cannot do these things: 

It can't lower taxes. It will be forced to raise them higher. 

It can't do away with price control. The alternative is wild inflation. 

It can't prevent rationing. If prices are controlled, rationing follows. 

It can't repeal labor laws. A presidential veto stands in the way. 

It can't keep debt down. War costs are not subject to check. 

It can't take away Presidential war powers. They go along with war. 

So: This new Congress, with continued war, is not to return the country 
to "normalcy"; is not to undo what fighting of any modern war requires to be done. 


























Then why the interest in this Congress? Why the importance attached to the 
shifting control? Why the greater show of independence on part of Congressmen? 

Reasons are negative ones. They're based on what Congress won't do, on what 
it will turn down, rather than on what it will enact on its own. 

This Congress will balk at Treasury Spendings-tax plans. It may turn down 
ideas for higher pay-roll taxes, for broadened Social Security laws. 

Congress will be slow to give power to Government to draft men for war 
work. It will be slow to give more power to the Executive. It is likely to bar 
Treasury enforcement of a $67,200 limit on salaries. It will make some cuts in 
nonwar spending. It will keep a close watch on rationing and price administration. 

And: This is to be an investigating Congress. It is a Congress that will 
have an eye constantly on the 1944 elections. Its main job will be to create 
the issues on which a political campaign can be waged to gain the vast power 
that lies in the White House. There won't be much offending of big voting blocs. 














Trend in Congress, and out, appears to be strongly conservative. This is 
the swing that Congressmen will be watching. Théy'll follow it. 

But: That swing may mean a return to power in 1944 of business groups. And: 
It's a swing that rests heavily on promises to farm groups. Farmers think they are 
being promised postwar price fixing by the Republicans. 

Developing coalition here is a business-farm coalition. It will dominate 
the Congress in 1943. It could win Government control in 1944. That's its intent. 
So: This calls for the start of thinking about postwar problems, about what U.S. 
business and farm groups would stand for if in power when war ends. 

British business is doing much thinking on that subject. It is showing an 
understanding of the problems it will face. It has laid down a set of princi- 
ples. It's taking a selfish line for Britain, but one that shows they know 
what they are doing. British business groups go along with the following line..... 

1. They propose controlled imports, the channeling of trade with Britain to 
try to buy from those who buy from her, the building of Empire preference, the 
continued use of controls over exchange, something like a system of barter. 

2. They recognize U.S. industry as the big postwar competitor. They want 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


agreements that will assure them a share of Latin America's markets. They want 
assurances concerning the postwar requirements of Lend-Lease. They want to know 
whether U.S. will insist on some return from Lend-Lease or regard it as a gift. 

3. They see the need to develop the less-developed areas of the world. 
But: They want to be sure that established interests are not hurt in that 
development. 

4. They agree to accept a larger measure of Government regulation after 
the war until readjustment is affected and until the world settles down a bit. 

But: British industry and British Government are not thinking in terms of 
postwar handouts. They are thinking, instead, in terms of advantages Britain 
nay obtain through policies that will help her meet the costs of the war, in 
terms of profit possibilities and advantages for themselves. 








Turning back to more immediate problems..... 

Victory tax: Employers must make ceductions on all wage and salary pay-= 
ments made after January 1 regardless of whether payments were earned in 
December. Employers should adjust themselves to the idea that they will in 
the future take over more and more of the job of income tax collection. 

Inventory control: WPB order controlling wholesale-retail inventories is 
mild; is designed merely to prevent bigger stores from building stocks of 
goods at expense of smaller stores. And: While trend of inventories will be 
lower in 1943, goods on hand after Christmas buying remain relatively large. 

Installment selling: There's next to no chance that Government will accept 
idea of installment purchase of autos, refrigerators, etc., during war with 
the promise of delivery after the war. U.S. wants saving done in War Bonds. 

* Automobiles: If you are gainfully employed you now can buy a new car if 
it costs $2,500 or more and is a 1942 model or if it is a 1941 model or earlier 
and has gone less than 1,000 miles. Also: Government is easing up on rationed 
cars; is ready to let go of 135,871 new automobiles. If you need one, this 
probably is the time to act. U.S. will hold back 139,468 cars in its pool. 

Rationing: It is probably to be March before machinery of rationing for 
meats, canned goods, probably butter, will be working. There'll be a flurry of 
public annoyance at the point system of rations. But: People are learning fast; 
are adjusting themselves to a ration system of distribution. So are merchants. 

Price control: OPA is to press ahead with its system of fixed markups, of 
dollar-and-cents prices subject to control, instead of flat ceiling freezes. 

Wage and salary control: Both WLB and Treasury are being liberal with pay 
increases; are approving most requests for wage and salary raises where they 
are accompanied by justifying information. Ceiling on pay is proving flexible. 




















In the general outlook..... 

New orders for military construction in U.S. are fast disappearing. It's 
to be the policy of Army and Navy to do their own building abroad. 

Army gradually is adjusting its raw material demands to a practical 
basis of fulfillment. Shotgun methods of estimating needs are having to be 
changed. 

There is to be a very tight man-power situation in the months just ahead. 
Employers are being warned again that they should anticipate needs for workers; 
that they should begin to train women if not already doing so. 

Army is sitting tight on its plan for 7,500,000 men in service by the end 
of 1943; is making plans for a larger Army than that for 1944. 

Man-power draft for Army-Navy service will be about 250,000 a month in 
1943. That's drafting at a much slower rate than in 1942. And: Early 1943 
months will see quotas filled largely by 18-19-year-olds. 
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OF AMERICA’S FOUR LARGEST 


GENERAL (All-Family) MAGAZINES 


I- your advertising is to be truly 


national, if your message is meant for 
all Americans, it must reach Rural 
America as well as the cities. 

Of the four largest general (all-fam- 
ily) magazines, only FARM JOURNAL is 
written for Rural America—44% of our 
entire population. It reaches more than 


2,650,000 prosperous, war-busy families. 


Isn't it obvious, then, that your list 
should include the largest rural maga- 
zine? Whether your objective is to mold 
public opinion or sell goods, the ability 
of FARM JOURNAL to influence rural 
people makes it basic on practically 
every national advertising list. Is it on 
your list for ‘43? All the market-facts 
support your choice. 


FARM JOURNAL 


Overwhelmingly America’s Largest Rural Magazine 




















2,650,000 
and STILL GROWING 


For 45 consecutive months, 
FARM JOURNAL has been 
Rural America’s fastest- 
growing magazine. Rural 
people appreciate the value 
of FARM JOURNAL'S exclu- 
sive 4-day-editor-to-reader 
service, which interprets so 
promptly the constant shifts 
and changes that affect 
war-time farmers and their 
families. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN set up, under certain con- 
ditions, an trust 
without 
taxes on the trust income. A federal circuit 


irrevocable short-term 


having to pay personal income 
court decides that the grantor of a three- 
year trust, managed completely by trus- 
tees, set up for the benefit of a charitable 
institution and individuals to whom the 
grantor owed no obligation, need not pay 
taxes on the trust income. 


* * ~ 
YOU CANNOT resist an order of the 
National Relations Board direct- 
ing you to repay to your employes the 


Labor 


union 
found to be unlawful. A federal circuit 
court holds that 
because it is 


dues checked off for a company 


such an order is valid 
necessary to correct the 


effect of an unfair labor practice. 
YOU CANNOT sell or ship soft ‘ply- 


wood lumber through wholesale or retail 
channels unless the purchase order con- 





these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 


Conclusions expressed in 


sions and rulings of courts and 


Government bureaus. In’ making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











tains a rating of AA-5 or higher. All other 
sales through such channels are barred by 
the War Production Board. 
* * * 
YOU CAN buy or put into process 60 
per cent of the total tonnage of paper stock 
you used between July 1, 1941, and June 30, 


1942, in the manufacture of wallpaper. 
WPB issues this production allowance. 
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Made since 1820 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NeW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


(bower tat th gentle. 


And here’s to the quality of Teacher’s 


Scotch that sets it apart... 


Y 





YOU CAN sometimes become liable for 
income taxes on property that you bid in 
at a foreclosure sale when you foreclosed 
a defaulted mortgage. The U.S. Tax Court 
holds in one case that a mortgage holder 
who bid in the property at more than its 
fair market value, but for less than the un- 
paid principal and interest, realized tax- 
able income to the extent that interest was 
included in the bid. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT display circulars con- 
taining claims for your product, which 
the Federal Trade Commission believes are 
false, in places where the product is sold, 
even though the circulars are shipped in- 
A federal circuit court holds 
that such circulars fall within the definition 
of false labels “accompanying”. the product. 


dependently. 


- * = 


YOU CAN, according to one federal 
court decision, enter into a contract with 
workers to reduce the hourly wage of em- 
ploves and pay them overtime wages at the 
reduced rates without violating the Wage 
and Hour Law, so long as legal minimums 
are observed. The court decides that con- 
tracts reducing wages are not prohibited. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT hold greater inventories 
in proportion to your sales than you held in 
1939, 1940 and 1941 if you are engaged 
in merchandising most consumer goods, if 
your sales average $200,000 or more a vear 
$50,000 or 
Board inventory 


and if normal inventories are 
more. War 


controls require an adjustment by July 1, 


Production 


1943, by merchants covered in the order. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a baker, raise the 
price of your bread to compensate for 
higher flour allowed millers and 
blenders by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. OPA rules that the increases must 
be absorbed, and, to help the absorption 
along, the Department of Agriculture di- 
rects certain savings in production costs, 
such as elimination of sliced loaves and 
fancy wrappings. 


prices 


* * * 


YOU CAN get additional gasoline al- 
lowances if you serve on a jury and need 
your car for jury duty. Additional allow- 
by OPA for 


supervisors, some 


ances also are authorized 


newspaper circulation 
private social workers and certain radio 
and telephone workers. 
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_ People 
of the Weak 


Pat. Off 


Frank M. Andrews has been flying for 
25 years. He started with the Signal Corps 
in the first World War. At the outbreak 
of this war he had charge of the Carib- 
bean area. When the North African front 
was opened, Lieut. Gen. Andrews took 
command of United States Forces in the 
Middle East. Last week, he got the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. 
* * * 

Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., holds the 
record for length of service on the Federal 
Trade Commission. He had been a lawyer 
in his home State of North Carolina, was 
assistant counsel for 
the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Co. 
when appointed fo 
the Commission by 
Calvin Coolidge. He 
has served on it for 


life. Last week Mr. 
Ferguson broke an- 
other Commission 
record. He became its 
chairman for the fourth time. 
* * * 
Henri Honore Giraud always attempted 
the impossible, often did it. In the first 
World War, he was left for dead, escaped 
twice from the Germans. In 1940, General 
Giraud tackled 100 tanks, was captured 
by the Nazis, escaped from the redoubt- 
able medieval fortress of Koenigstein. An 
American submarine brought him out of 
France at the start of the North African 
campaign. Last week, the General tackled 
another impossible job. He picked up the 
task of unifying the French in North 
Africa, at the outset arrested 12 men in a 
new assassination plot. 
7 * 7 

Walter S. Goodland wants to be an 
economy Governor of Wisconsin. He had 
been Lieutenant Governor since 1938. 
Last week, at 79, he was told by the State 
Supreme Court to take the place of Gov- 
ernor-elect Orland S. Loomis, who died 
before taking office. For Mr. Goodland, 
economy begins at home. He will draw the 
Lieutenant Governor’s salary of $1,500 a 


Garland S. Ferguson 


year, plus $5 a day for performing the 
duties of Governor. The Governor’s salary 
is $6,000. 
* * + 

Oliver P. Echols was an American flier 
in World War I. Later, he did experimen- 
tal engineering for the Air Corps, worked 
along to become chief of its materiel 
division, studied at six colleges. Last week, 
Maj. Gen. Echols got the Distinguished 
Service Cross for planning and procuring 
Weapons for the flying fighters. 
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AND TOOLS FOR VICTORY 


Eager hands, adept in the specialized business 


of making quality toilet preparations, now also 


play a part in the all-important task of supplying 


war materials. We are proud of the privilege— 


proud to be contributing in a small but direct way to 


Victory. The war effort is our first allegiance ...our 


second is to continue to provide you with the fine 





For Victory 


BUY 
UNITED 
STATES 

War 

SAVINGS 
BONDS 
ond 
STAMPS 























toiletries that belong to the American scene... 


Carly Amerian Old Gpuie 
Carly Umerian Syinidatyphy Garden 


Perbaps you've been unable recently to secure all the Shulton 
Toiletries you wanted. In view of present conditions, we ask your 


patience and will supply you to the utmost of our ability in 1945. 


SHULTON, INC. « Rockefeller Center - 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Hoopla! Congress Comes to Town 
Big, New, Different—Unless It Turns Out to Be the Same 


Well, look who’s here! Congress! 

Not just another Congress; certainly not the same old Con- 
gress. This is advertised as being The Congress, the first since 
Jack Garner gave up being Speaker, and gave up speaking, too 

Or so they say. 

“They” in this instance are the members of The Congress 
themselves. They say that they are not going to be Yes Men 
or Rubber Stamps, but a gimlet-eyed, poker-faced aggregation 
of larrupin’ legislators whose middle name shall be Economy. 

Of course, we have all heard that before. We hear it, and be- 
lieve it, every two years just as we believe the circus posters 





vear in and year out, 
and faithfully pay our 
money to see the lion 


tamer who is depicted 
as wrestling fifty fero- 
felines the 
size of the national debt 
—on the billboards. We 
actually witness a poor 
semblance of life into an 
aggregation of furrier’s dummies, but we like it. Hope springs 
eternal like fleas from a cocker spaniel. 

This vear, we say to ourselves, it is going to be different, 


cious each 














wage slave who sweats to instill some 


and we say it whether we are anticipating circus or Congress 
Usually it is difficult to tell them apart, the main difference 
being that peanuts are not sold in the Capitol’s galleries. The 
wild men in Congress are wilder, the clowns in the circus are 
funnier, that’s all. But this year. . . 

This year Congress—The Congress--will be different. 

There is going to be. for example, the Great Balancing Act. 
This is something new For a dozen years, Congresses have 
attempted the impossible feat of balancing the budget, but in 
the forthcoming performance we are promised to be shown a 
new stunt, the Balance of Power. This is a new act imported 
from the South. The Southern Democrats are going to do it 
by throwing their votes to the Republicans one day and to the 
New Dealers on another day. the latter day being a frosty 
one in July, it seems. 

The Republicans are advertising their improved new Siamese 
Twin, or Three Bodies Without a Head. The bodies are named, 
respectively, Progressive, Isolationist and Willkie. No one knows 
how this strange creature eats, but it’s known that it never sleeps 

The New Deal Troupe will not be able to put on its familiar 
routine of parlor magic, having lost most of the aces from its 
deck. It bases its hope of winning—or rewinning, rather—public 
acclaim by a great patriotic pageant entitled. “If You’re Agin’ 
Me You're Agin’ the War.” with an unprecedented cast of 
Uncle Toms and Simon Legrees, but just the one, familiar 
little Miss Eva, or some such name. 

All kidding aside, audience, this Congress promises to be a 
phenomenon. Maybe we had better just say that this Con- 
gress promises—period. Strictly business, that’s the motto. Ah. 
but 

We presume that that. means Congress—The Congress—is 
going to attend to the people’s business. We anticipate that one 


whose business? 
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of its first evidences of good faith will be to refuse to put rely 
tives on the pay roll; just as we anticipate that the two can 
we draw to our ten, king and ace will be the jack and the queen 

A business-and-economy-minded Congress will, of course, & 
vest itself of the franking privilege for everything except bug 
ness correspondence, and it will bravely eschew the leave-te 
extend-my-remarks and abolish the appendix to the Congres 
sional Record. 

The act we look forward to with the greatest excitement js 
the great brotherly love scene between the Rejuvenated Re 
publicans and the boys 
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presidential possibility, will have to choose between Southem 
co-operation from Congressmen and from convention delegates 
on those amiable issues 

That’s not the only dilemma facing the G.O.P. It has to 
decide whether to try to run the show, which means running 
the chance of taking the blame for everything that goes wrong 
during the next two years. or to keep hands off and let the 
Democrats get the credit for everything delightful that happens 
between today and next-November-but-one. 

We can imagine the Republicans caucusing on party strategy 
“The thing to do.” one says, “is to climb the tree and pluck the 
apple of success.” 

“What's the sense in that?” another retorts. “Why not si 
comfortably under the tree and let the apple fall in our laps?” 

At this pomt the Farm Bloc rallies around to demand that, 
in either case, there may not be any ceiling price on apples and 
that the cost of harvesting. falls of its own accord, 
must be included in the ultimate valuation. The party then de- 
cides it had better change its metaphors, if not its tacties. 

“The best policy.” one then asserts, “is to stick to the mid 
dle of the road.” 

“Uh-hunh.” disagrees another. “The middle of the road is 
okay. but in which direction do we go?” 


even if it 


“Either way is dangerous.” someone advises. “Why not just 
sit there and let things come to us?” 

“You might run Democratic band wagon 

“Aw, shucks: it will run out of gas before 1944.” 

That will remind the boys about gas rationing, and they will 
get into a grand fight over the subject. The final upshot will 


vel over by a 
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—> “The new production | 
schedule is over our h 
unless brake slipping can be | 
eliminated on our machines. 
Our present types can’t take 
high pressure without auxil- 
iary booster equipment. 












“Pll have our engineers 
check on @ more power- 

ful brake before they 
freeze the new machine 
designs. 


Is erratic 
brake-timing 
slowing your 


P,oduction? 
pi 


.. + Now we’re licking.the 
slipping-brake problem 


with the powerful new 


Magdraulic | 
Electric Brakes 


¢If braking inefficiencies are going to 
prove a drag on production from new ma- 
chines investigate the Magdraulic Electric 
Brake before you freeze designs. 

“GO” and “STOP” electrically 
¢ The extraordinary torque developed 
within the Magdraulic Electric Brake itself 
produces unusual stopping force. Power | 
overloads can be handled without auxiliary 
booster equipment. ; 
@ One operator of injection moulding ma- 
chines immediately stepped up production 
of a plastic plane part by changing over to 
Regieeulie Electric Brakes. 
¢ Our engineers are at your service for 
any brake problem. 
Address inquiries to 


Dept. 13. 
a AULIC Electric 


rakes come in three sizes 
jor operation at 6 volt direct 
current. 

MAGDRAULIC Control- 
lers can be operated with 6 
wlt or 12 volt source of 
current 








EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO. © NEWARK, N. J. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On the Farmer’s Troubles 

Sir:—The letter from an Indiana farmer 
published in the December 25 issue of 
The United States News does a good job 
of picturing difficulties confronting farmers 
today. However, removing price ceilings 
would not expand capacity to produce 
greatly. Instead, it would invite an infla- 
tion which would be particularly dis- 
astrous to farmers. It would not 
man power to overcome the labor shortage. 
Eliminating truck restrictions would not 
overcome the tire shortage. 

Is not your anonymous correspondent’s 
letter representative of a rather common 


create 


tendency to rebel at war restrictions rather 
than to understand the real causes that 
gave birth to them? Why not invite this 
farmer to write another letter telling of 
ways and means he and other farmers are 
employing to produce for winning the war 
in spite of the scarcities and difficulties 
which war imposes upon us? 

Certainly, it is a difficult time for farm- 
ers, but so it is for merchants, filling sta- 
tions, many manufacturers and a host of 
others. Too many people seem to think 
they have a monopoly on problems. 


St. Paul, Minn. O.B. J. 


Sir:—There has been a great deal of 
talk about the recent truck questionnaire 
sent to farmers, and some of it implies that 
resent restrictions. This is not 
true. What the farmers resent is having 
their vital functions controlled by bureaus 
which obviously know nothing about farm 
problems. It was plain to any farmer that 
whoever made out the truck questionnaire 
knew nothing about how a farmer uses his 
truck and for what 
records he keeps. 

I understand that the questionnaire was 
originally made out for fleet owners and 
was sent to farmers as an afterthought. 
The farmer didn’t know this. He studied 
the 30-page pamphlet accompanying the 
questionnaire. In my county he attended 
night classes to teach him how to fill it 
out. He did the best he could, stating 
requirements at the smallest amount pos- 
sible to continue farming. 

When he allowance, he 
found that it had been arbitrarily cut to 
one-third or one-fourth of requirements. 
Is it any wonder that the farmer asks 
himself whether the Government is exer- 
cising any greater skill in other fields of 
war administration? 


New York, N. Y. 
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OF A NATION 
L-] AT WAR & 


NEITHER THE MEDICAL FACILITIES 
NOR INDUSTRIAL TIME ARE ANY 
LONGER AVAILABLE FOR THE 
PAMPERING OF PHYSICAL DEFI- 
CIENCIES IN THIS LIFE AND DEATH 
STRUGGLE OF OUR NATION 
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The instinct for teamwork and the 
physical stamina built by nation- 
wide participation in competitive 
sports, is vastly increasing the 
chances of American men to come 
through camp life and combat 
alive and well. 


* * * 


Eight hours at a pounding machine, 
amidst the nerve-shattering noises of a 
super-busy armament plant can take 
more out of a man than eight hours of 
physical training out of doors. The men 
of our fighting forces are kept in fine 
physical trim. The men who make the 
implements and materials the fighting 
forces must have, and without which 
we cannot fight, must be kept physi- 
cally fit, too—or the war is lost. Planned 
programs of Industrial Sports and Rec- 
reation for workers with necessary 
sports equipment is of first importance 
in our war production effort. 


* * * 


To toughen up our future “‘vikings 
of the air,’’ the Navy is employing 
hundreds of coaches and trainers 
to conduct a strenuous program of 
competitive games among the 
thousands of aviation cadets tak- 
ing pre-flight training at the four 
selected colleges. 


* * * 


While Wilson Sporting Goods Co. is 
making every effort to encourage 
conservation of existing sports equip- 
ment, it is obvious that a serious short- 
age of such equipment can occur, to 
the detriment of the war effort, unless 
provision is made to supply the manu- 
facturers of sports goods with reason- 
able allotments of material. 


Wf 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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New Dispute Over Rationing ... White House Move 
For Party Harmony . . . Too Much 


Very high military officials are in- 
creasingly impatient at the slowness 
with which civilians of this country 
are being organized for war. Military 
men resent the political resistance to 
streamlining of Government controls 
at a time when war losses are rising 
and war problems are growing more 
acute. 
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The idea for a very small and a very 
tight war cabinet springs from the mil- 
itary arm of the Government. Present 
pulling and hauling among civilian of- 
ficials, with its effect on the public’s 
attitude toward wartime regimenta- 
tion, convinces the war leaders that 
something has to be done to clear the 
air and to get action. 


x * * 


Word is going out to high Government 
officials that they can get more essen- 
tial work done if they give up speech 
making. After a long lull, there has 
been a recent spurt in the volume of 
talking done by important administra- 
tive officials. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace, as Vice President, is 
back in the running as a spokesman on 
postwar planning. Cordell Hull, as 
Secretary of State, until the last few 
days, had just about pre-empted this 
field. 
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Claude Wickard, as Food Adminis- 
trator, opposed the announcement of 
rationing for canned goods until ra- 
tioners at least could set up some of 
the machinery for rationing. Mr. 
Wickard was overruled on that point. 
There is some question whether a ra- 
tioning program for foods really can 
get started before March, if then. 


x * * 


Milo Perkins stands an improved 
chance of getting a direct appropria- 
tion from Congress to use in operating 
his Board of Economic Warfare. Mr. 
Perkins now must go to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. for funds. 
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Rising military demand for food is be- 
ginning to create pressure for an in- 
quiry to determine whether the Army 
is using efficiently the food that it gets 
or whether there is much waste. Mili- 
tary officials point out that an Army 
must calculate not only on the basis of 
minimum food needs for each individ- 
ual, but on the basis of possible losses 
as well in shipment and in battle. 
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U.S. Lieut. Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
is finding that he has to spend so much 
time on problems of diplomacy in 
North Africa that he cannot devote his 
full attention to the problem of knock- 
ing the Germans out of Tunisia. Once 
the political problem is eased in that 
part of the world, there will be more 
time to concentrate on the military 
problem. 
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High officials actually are embar- 
rassed by the censorship on sinkings 
by submarines. Those sinkings are so 
serious as to interfere with military 
operations, but have been subject to 
such tight censorship that the public is 
complacent about them. 
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The number of typewriters being 
turned in to the Government on a vol- 
untary basis is so much below the es- 
timated Government needs that there 
is increased prospect of outright con- 
fiscation. The Government is after 
600,000 typewriters made since 1935. 
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C. E. Wilson, as the man who is 
charged with balancing the production 
programs of the military services, now 
is beginning to get results. Mr. Wilson 
is building an organization of men 
with the “know-how” in meshing pro- 
duction programs. 
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The White House is more and more 
concerned about evidences of deep dis- 
sension in the Democratic ranks in 
Congress. The President is planning to 
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Food for Army? 


make new efforts to win back suppor 
that has been lost in recent months 





x * * 


Military men are far from convince 
that Spain’s Generalissimo Frang 
will remain neutral in this war. Span. 
ish Morocco is a very important spo 
in the strategy of war as it affects U.§ 
forces in Africa. 


x * * 


The Army is continuing to show vio. 
lent fluctuations in its estimates oj 
need for some raw materials. That 
important phase of the problem o 
war planning still is not straightened 
out. 


x * * 


High American officials are perturbed 
by evidences that many conquered 
European countries are so divided in- 
ternally that they may explode into 
civil war if liberated. Violent differ. 
ences of opinion among Frenchmen in 
North Africa is just a sample of the 
differences that run through Europe 
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Admiral William F. Halsey, (Jr.,) and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur are co-op- 
erating very closely in their Navy and 
Army operations in the South Pacific 
What, in effect, is a joint command is 
being worked out under the stress of 
necessity. 


x * * 


The Army Air Forces still are not sold 
on the idea of having the Navy devel- 
op a big land-based air force of its 
own. American air officers haven't 
given up the idea of an eventual sepa- 
ration of the Air Force into a military 
arm of its own. 


x * * 


Prentiss Brown, if selected as succes- 
sor to Leon Henderson, as he is ex- 
pected to be, is to place more emphasis 
upon voluntary co-operation in 
achieving price-control and rationing 
enforcement. Emphasis will be on ed- 
ucation and explanation. 
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What Coy Cnuti Wants to know about a Man... 


—that if he can’t see action on the 
Jighting front, he swings into action 
on the home front... that he vol- 
unteers for the service he can do 
best, whether it’s first aid or civilian 


defense against possible air raids! 


—that he makes the most of his well- 
earned leisure... that he always 
chooses the best, complimenting his 
guests and his own good tasie by 
serving mild Old Schenley, first in 


quality among bottled -in-bonds! 
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100 proor 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey — 100 Proof — This whiskey is 6 years old. Stagg-Finch Distillers Corporation, New York City 
[TUNE IN JACK PEARL ON SCHENLEY’S CRESTA BLANCA WINE CARNIVAL—MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM—EVERY WEDNESDAY EV ENING ] 
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